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Chapter 1 


Introduction 


The popularity of Bayesian approaches to statistical inference has been growing for 
several decades. Partly thanks to improvements in the computational capacity of 
personal computers, the use of Bayesian inference is now widely accepted as a vi- 
able choice in many standard cases of statistical analysis, primarily through Markov 
Chain Monte Carlo (MCMC) methods. The emergence of statistical software such 
as the BUGS family of programs, JAGS and Starf] made Bayesian data analysis eas- 
ier, faster and more reproducible. Meanwhile, the development of more sophisti- 
cated approaches such as variational Bayes and approximate Bayesian computation 
continues to make Bayesian inference feasible in ever more complex models. The 
recent popularity of Bayesian theory and applications is not limited to statistical in- 
ference, with Bayesian theory contributing to new fields of research such as Bayesian 
improvements to machine learning models, Pearl’s causal inference theory or new 


models of cognition, e.g. of visual perception (see [Chipman et al.|/2010 1996 
2009 2016). 


The main and most widely appreciated reason for taking a Bayesian approach 
to statistical inference is its ability to account for prior convictions and the fact that 
Bayesian probability can be understood intuitively. There are also more practical ad- 
vantages which are known to Bayesian statisticians but may not be fully appreciated 
by the statistical research community at large: 


1BUGS was developed at MRC Biostatistics Unit of University of Cambridge from 1989. It uses Gibbs 
sampling and is most commonly used on Windows, through its WinBUGS version. All BUGS pro- 
grams are available at https://www.mrc-bsu.cam.ac.uk/software/bugs/.[Lunn et al.}(2009) provide an overview 
of BUGS development. JAGS was developed by Martyn Plummer and is available at http://mcmc- 
jags.sourceforge.net/. JAGS is similar to BUGS both in syntax and in that it is also a Gibbs sampler 
|mer}/2003). It is however written in C++, which makes it easier to use and modify on different platforms. 
Stan (http://mc-stan.org) uses a new Hamiltonian Monte Carlo approach (see[Hoffman and Gelman] |2014| 
for details) and is also a Turing-complete programming language. It interfaces with popular program- 
ming languages and software (R, Python, Julia, MATLAB) and can use user-defined C++ functions. 


e Bayesian inference is particularly well-suited to multi-level modelling, i.e. such 
common statistical procedures as mixed effects regression modelling or meta- 
analysis problems where heterogeneity across units of analysis needs to be 
correctly captured. MCMC approaches can correctly propagate uncertainty in 
complex non-linear models with multiple hierarchies and the implementation 


of such models is relatively easy and intuitive (see|Kruschke and Vanpaemel 


2015) for an overview in the context of hierarchical models). 


Outputs of Bayesian data analyses are often distributions of model parameters 
under some assumed data generating process. This makes model checking 
and selection simple and intuitive, while also helping to elucidate the underly- 
ing modelling assumptions through posterior predictive checking (see{Gelman| 


2013| Chapter 6). 


By “staying Bayesian”, researchers can avoid problems with how the null hy- 
pothesis significance testing (NHST) is used in statistical research, a topic which 
has been debated widely within the scientific community: ;{loan-| 
(2005) provide seminal examples of problems with NHST as it is applied; 
provide Bayesian context for these arguments; re- 
cently, proposals for addressing the problem were made by [Wasserstein and] 


Equally, there are also both theoretical and pragmatic issues (some perceived, 
some justified) which seemingly stop the Bayesian approaches from being more 
widely adopted. On the conceptual side, many criticisms focus on the assump- 
tions necessary to conduct Bayesian analysis (often to do with specification of priors) 
or, more generally, the lack of adequate mathematical and statistical foundations in 
Bayesian statistics (including, but not limited to, the subjective nature of probability 
inherent in Bayesian approaches), at least as they are typically applied. A prominent 


recent example of such criticism is work by Deborah Mayo (e.g. 2018). 
(2010) provide an overview of this debate in its historical context 


and from a Bayesian viewpoint. 


However, the main barriers to wider adoption of Bayesian statistics by the re- 
search community are arguably more pragmatic. Firstly, despite all the recent im- 
provements, Bayesian approaches are still more computationally intensive and re- 
quire more technical knowledge to implement and perform. They are particularly 
daunting to use for non-statisticians when compared with various existing “out 
of box” statistical software alternatives. Secondly, even if the benefits of taking a 
Bayesian approach (e.g. use of informative priors, propagation of uncertainty) are 
appreciated in theory, it may not be obvious to practitioners how they can be of prac- 
tical benefit in the context of their research question, often due to lack of existing 
examples of such work in their field of interest. 


It is desirable, then, to extend Bayesian inference models specifically to fields 
of research where they are less popular, as well as to introduce replicable models 
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and tools which can make Bayesian analysis easier to perform. This is the overall 
aim motivating this thesis. In particular, we aim here to present uses of Bayesian 
inference in three areas of epidemiological and biological modelling: 1) modelling 
of networks, especially including cyclical structures (which often occur in biological 
systems), 2) characterising population variability for toxicological risk assessment 
through meta-analysis, and 3) infectious disease modelling of influenza. In all three 
cases, Bayesian methods are the most appropriate to answer the research question 
(for reasons which we outlined above) but are not yet widely adopted due to their 
relative computational and methodological complexity. 


Each research project included in this thesis had a different motivation and gen- 
esis. For the part of the thesis dealing with Bayesian networks, the problem to solve 
was theoretical, albeit motivated by a realistic research question of how to account 
for the presence of cyclical structures in networks. While the proposed solution is not 
specific to any type of network, the problems and examples behind the research came 
from modelling biological networks, where cyclical structures are both common and 
follow regular patterns. The work on this problem was conducted in collaboration 
with Frédéric Bois (INERIS, Certara UK) and Ghislaine Gayraud (UTC Compiegne). 


For the meta-analyses of toxicokinetic data, the models presented here were ini- 
tially used to inform default values of parameters in generic toxicokinetic and toxi- 
codynamic models in humans, as part of a project sponsored by the European Food 
Safety AuthorityP| Following the completion of the project, the meta-analysis mod- 
els were then developed further by the author to provide a generic and replicable 
approach which can be used in the risk assessment of chemicals. 


The work on modelling influenza epidemics was a part of a multi-year, retrospec- 
tive study conducted by Analytica Laser to understand the public health impact of 
changing influenza vaccination policy in the United Kingdom. The methodological 
work was therefore motivated primarily by the challenge of developing a complex 
Bayesian model that would be fit for this purpose and could work with the wide 
variety of data inputs which were obtained for the study. 


In what follows, we provide a short overview of the three areas of research and 
outline the problems which were solved using Bayesian approaches. 


2 Integrating toxicokinetics in chemical risk assessment: application to human, animal and environmental risk 
assessment, tender OC/EFSA/SCER/2014/06. Objective of the project was “to develop a suite of tools 
and models that integrates toxicokinetic (TK) data and can be used to predict TK parameters for human 
risk assessment of single and multiple compounds”, which in turn required literature review to describe 
means and variability of physiological, biological and toxicokinetic parameters in humans, to be used in 
the generic tools. 
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1.1 Learning Bayesian networks 


A graphical model is a graph where vertices represent random variables and edges 
represent cause-effect relationships between the variables. Formal use of graphical 
models in statistics dates back to causal path analysis methods bylWright|(1921)P] Ac 
their basic level, the graphical models are tools for describing conditional indepen- 
dencies of random variables, but they are often used with the implicit goal of making 
statements about causal relationships between variables. Arguably, the most popu- 
lar and methodologically consistent framework for working with graphical models 
is due to (2009), who posited a theory of causal inference based on Bayesian 
networks|* 


A Bayesian network (BN) is a pair consisting of a graphical model, where the 
graph G (of n nodes) is directed and acyclic (DAG), and its associated probability 
distribution p = (x1,...,Xn) on the random variables associated with nodes. In 
a BN, p admits chain rule factorisation p = J] p(x;|Pa;), where Pa; are parents of 
node i. In other words, x; is independent of its non-descendants, conditional on its 
parents Under Pearl’s formalism, Bayesian networks carry a causal interpretation 
and the objective of inference is usually learning from data which random variables 
are causally linked. Other objectives may be learning parameters (when dependence 
between variables is given by a parametric model) or even simultaneously learning 
parameters and structure. 


Bayesian networks are particularly popular in learning biological networks, as 
a part of systems biology approach, part of which focuses on collection and mod- 
elling of large-scale quantitative data. Relationships in biological networks are often 
non-linear and involve long cause-effect paths. Conversely, both large datasets and 
contextual information on network structure are often available. All these factors 
contribute to the popularity of algorithmic approaches to studying biological net- 
works. Networks that are object of such studies may be cell signalling pathways, 


metabolic pathways or gene regulation networks (Sachs et al.}|2005 2003 
2012 2000 2007} |Werhli and Husmeier 
2007). 


Despite their name, which was chosen to emphasise “reliance on Bayes’s con- 


ditioning as the basis for updating information” 2009! pg 14), the problem 
of learning structure of a Bayesian network does not typically require the use of 


Bayesian methods for inference. The approaches to learning structure are typically 


3Significantly, the first uses of these models by Wright were in genetics. 

4Other notable examples of frameworks for causal inference which stemmed from Wright's work 
on path dependency include structural equation modelling, first popularised in econometrics and then 
psychometrics (Haavelmo}{1943); Donald Rubin’s potential outcomes framework ; Robins’ 
causal inference models in epidemiology (e.g. : 

5In a directed graph, parents of a node X; are nodes with an edge leading into X;. Set of all parents of 
X is denoted as Pa;. The children of X; are nodes to which there is an edge from X;. Descendants of X; 
are all nodes to which there is a directed path from Xj. 
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divided into two categories: conditional independence testing methods and score- 
based methods. In the former, the focus is on finding sets of graphs which imply the 
same conditional independencies (see, for example, 
2013). In score-based methods, each DAG G gets assigned a score s(G|D), condi- 
tional on data D. Typically the approach is then to algorithmically search for the 


highest scoring graph (Chickering}|2002). Notably, one typical choice for the score s 


takes a Bayesian approach by setting 


s(G|D) = log(p(D|G)) + log(p(G)), (1.1) 


where p(G) is the prior distribution over DAGs and p(D|G) is the likelihood, with 


model parameters integrated out (Geiger and Heckerman,|/2002). 


Learning Bayesian networks involving motifs 


As mentioned earlier, biological networks often contain regular structures, such as 
patterns present in gene regulation networks (GRN). An overview of such patterns 
(“motifs”) is provided by [Alon] (2007). These patterns can be cyclical, forming e.g. 
feed-back loops. The knowledge that certain patterns are more likely can be ex- 
ploited by using a Bayesian score and putting an appropriate prior p(G) on the 
occurence of these patterns. 


Previously, |Bois and Gayraud| (2015) have shown how such priors can be used 


to synthetically create networks containing motifs by using MCMC methods, with 
GRN of Eschericha coli used as an example. Priors on motifs have since been included 
as a part of graph_sampler software for MCMC inference on Bayesian networks (see 
for overview). In contrast to many existing methods for inference 
on BN structure, graph_sampler is “fully Bayesian” in a sense that the output of the 
algorithm is a probability distribution over space of graphs, while in other methods 
typically only the best graph (or Markov equivalence class of such graph) is returned. 


However, by definition, the Bayesian network approach assumes acyclicity and 
therefore the inferred graphs do not permit cycles. This problem has previously been 


addressed in literature in many different ways, starting with work by [Spirtes| (1995); 
(1996); [Koster] (1996); commonly the focus is on studying properties of 


a wider class of graphs (for example, in the case of Koster, “reciprocal” graphs) and 
devising inference algorithms within that class. 


In this work we propose an alternative approach which takes advantage of the 
existing MCMC algorithm. In this approach we retrieve properties of Bayesian net- 
works not directly on the scored graphs (DAGs) but on condensed graphs, which treat 
cycles as single nodes and by definition are acyclic. Algorithmically, condensing a 
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graph depends on identifying its strongly connected component4?| which can be done 
in linear time. The MCMC algorithm will then be modified to take samples from con- 
densed graphs and score them; in this work a linear Gaussian model will be used, 
but the overall approach to sampling from the space of condensed graphs that we 
will present does not depend on the statistical model. 


1.2 Bayesian meta-analysis for risk assessment 


Our second research project focuses on synthesising evidence on risks of exposure 
to chemicals. The meta-analysis approach which we will discuss can be seen as a 
special case of hierarchical linear models, which are common in Bayesian inference, 
including risk assessment. Let us introduce a simple hierarchical model to serve as 
a guiding example for this section. Assume that k randomised experiments have 
been carried out, each measuring the same continuous outcome y; jr with i = 1,...,k 
studies, with study i reporting j = 1,...,n; observations. The likelihood model is 
given by 


Yij ~ N (Tg), (1.2) 


Gi ~ N(t,07). 


The three hyperparameters of this model are the grand mean T and two scale pa- 
rameters dy, 0. When only aggregate (summary) data are known, i.e. means y; = 


23a Yij/ni together with their standard errors sej, as is common when analysing 
data from reviewed literature, the model can be adapted easily to yield a meta- 


analysis model. |‘| Typically the main consideration for a researcher is made with 
regards to 0z, as it determines how the estimates of mean y;’s will be “pooled” to- 
gether (or not), with the two extremes being or = 0, the “full pooling” (y1 =... = yx) 
and or = œ being “no pooling” f] More plausibly, there is some heterogeneity across 
studies, but their effect is still related, i.e. 0 < 07 < œ. In that case we have to infer 
0; from a balance of data and the prior, choice of which is discussed in detail by 


Gelman] (2006). 


6 As we will discuss later, in graph theory not all SCCs are cycles, therefore when discussing theoretical 
properties we refer to components, rather than cycles. 

Classic example of which is the “eight schools” educational intervention experiment described first 
by [Rubin] (1987) and used in various tutorials and as examples in Bayesian inference software. If study- 
specific covariates are introduced into the model for y;’s, we call such type of meta-analysis a meta- 
regression model, sometimes specifically to contrast it to models with no covariates. The model presented 
in this thesis is a meta-regression model, but we prefer to refer to it more generically, as a meta-analysis 
model. 

8We can also say that pooling refers to fixed or random effect models in a sense that these terms are 
typically referred to in statistical modelling. (2005! Section 6) discusses how these terms relate 
to multilevel modelling and points out multiple possible definitions and interpretations of terms “fixed 
effect” and “random effect”. 
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When the real pooling is partial, taking the Bayesian approach offers an addi- 
tional advantage: the result of inference is not only a posterior distribution for the 
mean effect Tt, but also a predictive distribution for the mean of a “new” (or, rather, 
a “hypothetical”) study, |]. This distribution can be used for model checking and 
cross-validation, but sometimes it is also of interest in and of itself. In a meta-analysis 
model for risk assessment, which we will present later, multiple hierarchies are in- 
cluded: study, compound, subgroup. When criticising such model and deriving 
predictions, the Bayesian approach to meta-analysis allows us to derive predictive 
distributions at various levels of hierarchy, e.g. predicting new studies of observed 
compounds or means for hypothetical compounds, while simultaneously account- 
ing for uncertainty in other parameters. 


Hierarchical Bayesian meta-analysis models are used in many fields, albeit often 
requiring quite complex modifications. Choice examples that illustrate the variety 
of approaches are: non-linear meta-analysis models in pharmacology measuring re- 


sponse to drug administration (Weber et al.|/2018), meta-analysis models of hierar- 
chical quantiles of a continuous outcome applied to economic data 2019), 


and network meta-analysis and meta-regression models of survival data (of time 
to outcome) to evaluate health outcomes 2011). These three examples all 
use different models and address different types of research questions, but all three 
can be seen as domain-specific adaptations of the same hierarchical modelling idea, 
where the central question is that of characterising the effect of some intervention 
while taking into account differences in experimental conditions and/or heterogene- 
ity of studied populations. 


Risk assessment and toxicokinetics 


Characterising the relationship between exposure to chemicals and the toxic response 
is essential to chemical risk assessment in humans, which aims to establish safe lev- 
els of exposure to chemicals. In practice, the recommended value is established in 
two steps: first by determining the reference value, the dose associated with ad- 
verse event? and then dividing it by an uncertainty factor (UF), a value that accounts 
for uncertainty in available data. Interspecies and intra-human variability were tra- 
ditionally addressed by applying a default UF of 100 to the reference value in test 
species. Many refinements to this approach have been proposed, in particular start- 
ing with|Renwick and Lazarus] (1998), who proposed to subdivide uncertainty fac- 
tors between toxicokinetics (TK) and toxicodynamics (TD) and inform them in a 
chemical-specific manner|| 


°This reference dose can be determined using no-observed-adverse-effect-level (NOAEL), lowest- 
observed-adverse-effect level (LOAEL) or, more recently, benchmark dose (BMD) methods, which use 
dose-response modelling og SERIE aa 
1Since the uncertainty in our context is related to variability, the term “variability factor” (or “uncer- 
tainty and variability factor”) has been proposed, but for simplicity we will refer to all quantities that are 
used to divide the reference value as UFs. 
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Meta-analysis offers a way to synthesise information on human variability in 
TK/TD and help refine UFs as a part of the “weight of evidence” (WoE) approach 
to risk assessment. WoE is defined by World Health Organisation as ”a process in 
which all of the evidence considered relevant for a risk assessment is evaluated and 
weighted”. While both qualitative and quantitative approaches are used in practice, 
the development of new tools and sources of data has in recent years led to a shift 
to more quantitative approaches. European Food Safety Authority’s recent guidance 
document for WoE (Hardy et al. includes meta-analysis as first on the list of 
quantitative approaches|"| 


Meta-analysis for risk assessment 


Our objective is to develop meta-analysis models for the purpose of informing risk 
assessment of chemicals. Similarly to the examples of meta-analysis models given 
above, we are required to modify the simple model given by in three ways: to 
suit available data, our modelling assumptions and the objective of analysis. Briefly: 


e Data. A lot of toxicological data comes from studies with very small sample 
sizes, including volunteer studies. For example, a literature review on which a 
later example will be based (and which can be seen as representative) reported 
a quarter of studies with sample size of 2 or 3 and three quarters with samples 
of 10 or less. In addition, many different measures of dispersions are used in 
literature, with individual-level data sometimes available. 


e Model. While the reported values of quantities of interest (e.g. parameters de- 
scribing the speed at which a compound is metabolised) are highly variable, 
these values are often related in a way that can be informed by prior informa- 
tion (e.g. ratios of such parameters between different phenotypic groups of 
population depend on drug-specific properties which are known from other 
studies). Thus some additional constraints can be introduced in the model to 
account for our prior knowledge of this relationship. 


e Objective. Assessing risk of exposure to chemicals is concerned with the im- 
pact of exposure not on the population means but on the entire distribution of 
quantities of interest. Therefore, the output of the meta-analysis model should 
characterise either the entire distribution or specific tail area probabilities in at- 
risk groups (e.g. the 1% of slowest metabolisers in a specific ethnic subgroup 
of the general population). 


Hn particular, the guidance document notes that “statistical models may also be used for meta- 
regression to explain the variability between studies as a function of explanatory variables, for example, 
population characteristics or study quality issues. They are able to describe uncertainties through confi- 
dence intervals and probability distributions. Other types of statistical methods (e.g. Bayesian methods) 
are also useful for synthesising multiple sources of evidence.” 
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As the model is motivated by a practical problem, we will present both the generic 
modelling considerations and adaptations of the model to specific cases: polymor- 
phic enzymes in single chemicals and in case of mixtures of chemicals. 


1.3 Bayesian inference in modelling influenza 


Modelling of infectious diseases in humans is an important area of mathematical 
modelling. A commonly used framework divides the host population into sub- 
groups, identified according to their risk status (e.g. age) and disease status or 
“state”. As an example, consider a 4-compartment model where the population is 
divided into four states: susceptible, exposed, infected and recovered (SEIR}| Such 
a model is appropriate for diseases where there is a delay between acquiring the 
virus and being infectious, such as influenza (a latent period). Under a SEIR model, 
dynamics of the disease over time are determined by ordinary differential equations 
associated with each compartment: 


m (1.3) 
A = E41 


It is assumed that each physical or social contact between infectious and suscep- 
tible individuals can result in a new infection, with some fixed probability; this as- 
sumption is captured by parameter $, a factor of infection probability and the num- 
ber of contacts made. Average lengths of exposed and infectious periods are given 
by 1/7 and 1/0 respectivel 


While compartmental models are not able of capturing all of the dynamics that 
are relevant to spread and course of infectious disease (especially reflecting individ- 
ual’s contact pattern), the basic SEIR model can be modified in many different ways 


Modelling of spread of infectious disease in populations can be divided into two classes: popu- 
lational (compartmental) and agent-based. 2007) provides a cross-disciplinary introduction to 
agent-based models. An influenza-specific model operating at level of individual agents is presented by 


2010). Here, only the compartmental models are considered. 
Under 


a model with one exposed (infectious) compartment, the length of time spent in these compart- 


ments is given by exponential distribution. 2005) show how a more appropriate model in 


the case of influenza is one with multiple (repeated) compartments, giving a gamma-distributed latent 
(infectious) periods. That is the approach we will take in this work. 
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to describe epidemics in a more detailed manner, taking into account e.g. immuni- 
sation, treatment, changing contact patterns. Through a combination of statistical 
inference and simulaton, SEIR models are commonly used to address public health 


policy questions in seasonal influenza; see, for example, work by (2005) on 
impact of antiviral medication,|Vardavas et al.|(2007) on increasing voluntary vacci- 
nations,|Kamal et al.|(2017) to evaluate health economics of influenza treatment. The 


work we will present here follows these SEIR approaches, but focusses primarily on 
inferring the real epidemics to inform public health policy. 


Seasonal influenza and public health 


Seasonal influenza is a big public health risk. While in most people the course of the 
disease is not severe, influenza can lead to death, especially in the elderly and high- 
risk individuals, due to complications which can develop after the infection. From 
a public health perspective, the burden of influenzq"4| also manifests in lost days of 
work, healthcare utilisation (doctor visits), and hospitalisations. 


For these reasons, studying the impact of seasonal influenza vaccination or of an- 
tiviral treatments for influenza is an important part of informing the public health 
policy in all developed countries. The dynamics of infection have direct implica- 
tions for such studies, since the individuals who are likely to transmit the disease 
are, on average, not the individuals most at risk for hospitalisation or death. Studies 
of social contact patterns reveal that children and young adults appear to be pri- 
mary “vectors” for the seasonal diseases, because of their high average number of 
daily contacts, including physical contacts 2008). Meanwhile, the 
two groups most at-risk are infants and elderly, due to their increased mortality and 
hospitalisation risk following an infection. 


The problem of choosing the optimal public health policy is complicated by in- 
fluenza surveillance. While influenza testing and seasonal epidemic monitoring are 
common in developed countries|>] precisely modelling the true number of cases of 
influenza is difficult, as the spread of influenza depends on factors relating to bi- 
ology, social behaviour, demographics, healthcare system and more. Even given a 
correct model (i.e. one that is capable of approximating the real number of influenza 
cases well enough in the context of the research question), relating the latent number 
of cases to observed quantities has two problems. First, the propensity of infected 
individuals to seek medical care is uncertain and, crucially for understanding the 


MBurden of disease” being a generic term for quantifying the impact of disease in terms of health 
events and its economic impact. 

The Centre for Disease Control in the United States publishes weekly reports that include data on 
virus testing, general practitioner (GP) consultations, hospitalisations, and deaths attributable to in- 
fluenza. Such data can additionally be broken down by age, risk, location. Similarly detailed reports 
are available on the Internet in the United Kingdom, through Public Health England and for European 
Union countries through European Centre for Disease Control. These sources also comprehensively re- 
port vaccination rates and presence of other seasonal viruses over time. 
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vaccination policy, varies with age. Second, patients with influenza-like symptoms 
may be affected not by influenza but by another seasonal virus. Third, , all of which 
need to be accounted for in the model and linked to the observed quantities. 


Inferring disease burden and influenza epidemics 


Because of the difficulties in estimating the underlying epidemic (numbers of in- 
fluenza infections over time, across groups of interest), the burden of influenza is 
often estimated by statistical analyses of the observable quantities alone, using, for 
example, regression approaches. Particularly common are excess risk approaches 
(see, for example, Simonsen et al.} {1998} |2005}, which focus on analysing seasonal 
trends in e.g. deaths to decide what proportion of them can be attributed to influenza 
epidemics. However, since these methods do not infer the data generating process 
(influenza epidemic), they are less suited to directly address questions about the im- 
pact of hypothetical public health policies on the burden of influenza, unlike e.g. 
SEIR models which can be used to generate counterfactual or compare a number of 
simulated scenarios, as in the examples we cited above. 


When inferring the parameters of influenza epidemics and surveillance model, 
there is a strong rationale for using a Bayesian hierarchical approach. First, they of- 
fer a method for joint estimation of quantities generated by the non-linear disease 
dynamics, allowing us to join many data sources under the same model. Second, 
since parameters of epidemic and surveillance model are highly uncertain, it is im- 
portant that the chosen method allows for the propagation of uncertainty. Third, in 
this setting informative priors can be used on almost all of the model parameters. 


Despite this, Bayesian inference in infectious disease models of influenza is not 
common. Notable examples of recent modelling include work 
(also on vaccination) and its recent extension by 2017) or the 
Bayesian inference and forecasting approach to influenza epidemics by 
(2017). We speculate that the main reason for this lack of popularity is the difficulty 
in implementing MCMC methods for inference on compartmental models, which is 
a computationally and statistically complex task. This is exemplified by the fact, that 
the papers we cited above are largely concerned with methodological, computational 
issues, in contrast to the simulation or regression approaches we referenced. 


Measuring impact of vaccination 


The work which presented in this thesis uses SEIR models to investigate the impact 
of introducing routine influenza vaccination for 2 and 3 year olds in England. Such 
policy was introduced by Public Health England starting in 2014 and at the time 
of writing the 2-3 year olds in England are still being offered routine vaccinations 
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(NHS; (2017). The objective of the study on which our work is based was to make 
estimates specific to different influenza seasons, specifically from 2010 to 2014, i.e. 
prior to change of the policy and in the first season where it was implemented. 


This approach required combining statistical inference on parameters with sim- 
ulations to quantify impact for each season, as described above. In the first three 
seasons, the counterfactual scenario was the routine vaccination of 2 and 3 year olds, 
while for the 2013-2014 season the situation was reversed and the counterfactual as- 
sumed no vaccination program. Data collection covered health care records for 7% 
of the population of the UK and various other sources on GP consultations, hospi- 
talisations, deaths, influenza testing, presence of another seasonal virus. A separate 
retrospective study was devoted to collection and reporting of data. Thus one of the 
main challenges of this research was in devising a model that could simultaneously 
account for all of the available data while providing the benefits of the Bayesian ap- 
proach which we listed above. 


Structure of this thesis 


In the three chapters that follow we show how the three problems outlined above 
have been solved. The new approach to modelling cycles in Bayesian networks and 
its implementation are presented in Chapter[2| Chapter[|provides a Bayesian model 
for meta-analysis of toxicological data together with case studies. Chapter |4| de- 
scribes the Bayesian model of influenza vaccination policy. Each chapter starts with 
references to published (or submitted) articles and a short overview of the author’s 
contributions. The work is summarised and further directions of research are dis- 
cussed in Chapter þ] 
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Chapter 2 


Learning Bayesian networks 


The work presented in this chapter comprises a publication and statistical inference 
software. (submitted) describes the methodological contribu- 
tion of this work, where the focus was on devising a model to work with cyclical 
structures. The described approach has been efficiently implemented in graph_sampler, 
an open-source software available at www.nongnu.org/graphsampler through modifi- 
cation of MCMC sampler. In addition, an R package was developed, which includes 
all of graph_sampler’s functionality (not limited to inference on cycles). The software 
contribution is presented at the end of this chapter. 
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Structure learning of Bayesian networks involving 
cyclic structures 


Witold Wiecek* Frédéric Y. Bois! Ghislaine Gayraud! 


Abstract 


Many biological networks include cyclic structures. In such cases, Bayesian 
networks (BNs), which must be acyclic, are not sound models for structure 
learning. Dynamic BNs can be used but require relatively large time series data. 
We discuss an alternative model that embeds cyclic structures within acyclic 
BNs, allowing us to still use the factorization property and informative priors on 
network structure. We present an implementation in the linear Gaussian case, 
where cyclic structures are treated as multivariate nodes. We use a Markov 
Chain Monte Carlo algorithm for inference, allowing us to work with posterior 
distribution on the space of graphs. 


1 INTRODUCTION 


Large-scale gene expression studies have invigorated interest in exploratory methods 
for evaluating patterns of association between random variables. The large number 
of random variables potentially considered and relatively small data sets challenge 
known structure learning approaches both conceptually and computationally. Graph- 
ical models are often used for to represent network structureand for statistical in- 
ference (Lauritzen, 1996). They depict the random variables of interest as nodes in 
a graph, and conditional independence statements about them by presence or absence 
of graph edges. We focus on Bayesian networks (BNs) which represent probability 
distributions by means of directed acyclic graphs (DAGs) and are popular in learning 
structure of biological networks (e.g. Husmeier, 2004; Husmeier and Werhli, 2007). 
Under additional assumptions, described for example by Pearl (2009, Chapter 1), di- 
rected edges of BNs can correspond to causal relationships between nodes. In BN 
models the joint probability distribution can be factorized between nodes and evalu- 
ated easily. 

Yet, there are important cases in biology and other domains of study where we do 
want to consider cyclic structures such as feedback loops, common in gene transcrip- 
tion regulation networks and other biological networks (Alon, 2007). In such cases 
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DAGs cannot be used directly, as they do not offer a sound representation of an es- 
sential feature of the networks under analysis. Dynamic Bayesian networks (DBNs) 
offer an alternative, by unrolling cycles in time. However, they multiply the number 
of nodes by the number of observation times and require dense and extensive data 
series, as discussed by Ghahramani (1998). 

We present a different approach to modelling cyclic structures within a graph,. We 
contract such structures within the graph to derive an associated acyclic graph. The 
contracted structures are treated as multidimensional random variables. For inference 
on graph structure, we use a score-based implementation in the linear Gaussian case. 
Our approach is fully Bayesian, with scores being Bayesian prior predictive densities. 
Our procedure uses the factorization property of BNs and, to our knowledge, is novel. 
We implemented it in Graph_sampler, an efficient C language software for simulated 
network generation and Bayesian inference on network structures. 

The informative priors we use, including on cyclical structures, imply that scores 
between two graphs may differ even if those graphs entail the same conditional in- 
dependencies. In this sense our approach is an extension to previously proposed 
Bayesian approaches to network inference, such as the approach by Mukherjee and 
Speed (2008), where the focus is on working with the full posterior distribution. 

This paper is organized in two parts. First, Section 2 presents the statistical 
model, broken down between graph theory background, graph priors (including hy- 
perparameters) and derivation of likelihood (graph score). Then, Section 3 presents 
choice of hyperparameters and examples of applications in graphs which involve cyclic 
structures, including computational benefit to Markov Chain Monte Carlo algorithms. 


2 STATISTICAL MODEL 


Methods for learning structure of a Bayesian network (presence or absence of edges 
between fixed nodes) can be categorized as either test-based methods for conditional 
independence or score-based methods. The latter tend to give more accurate results, 
according to Acid et al. (2004) and Cooper and Herskovits (1992), but their major dis- 
advantage is the computational cost: since the number of possible graphs to consider 
grows superexponentially with their number of nodes, exact inference on structure is 
a hard problem. 

In what follows we use a score-based method in a Bayesian framework. For any 
directed graph G (not necessarily acyclic) we define graph’s score s(G|D) condition- 
ally on observed data D. It is proportional to weight of evidence s(D|G) and prior 
distribution over space of graphs p(G). We define score for any directed graph, not 
necessarily acyclic. 

Term s(D|G) is obtained from the graph’s prior predictive density (p.p.d.), that 
is the data likelihood integrated over all of the model parameters. Such an approach 
is computationally more efficient than calculating the full posterior function, and 
parameter values are not needed to make inferences about structure. However, for 
brevity we still refer to this quantity as posterior, even though some parameters 
have been averaged out. In the data model, we make use of prior conjugacy, which 
helps quickly evaluate the p.p.d. A Metropolis-Hastings Markov Chain Monte Carlo 
(MCMC) algorithm can then be used to sample random graphs from their posterior 
distribution, cf. Yu et al. (2004), Zhou et al. (2004), Datta et al. (2017). 
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As we will show later in this Section, graphs which imply same conditional inde- 
pendencies may not have the same score. For acyclic graphs, this is due to use of 
informative priors. When cyclic structures are allowed, this inequality may also arise 
by choice of hyperpriors which can promote or penalise the occurence of cycles. Be- 
fore proceeding with a description of the statistical model, we introduce graph theory 
definitions on which the statistical model depends. The rest of this section describes 
the priors and data likelihood we use. 


2.1 Graph model 


In what follows, we assume that G = (V, A) is a directed graph (with vertex set V 
and set of directed edges A), of a given order N = |V|. We do not require for G to be 
acyclic, but edges from a node to itself (autocycles) are not allowed. We use terms 
graph and network interchangeably. 

We say that a graph is strongly connected if for every pair of vertices there exist 
paths in each direction between the two. A strongly connected component (SCC) of 
a graph is a maximal subgraph that is strongly connected. By definition, every cycle 
is a strongly connected (although not maximal) subgraph. Not all SCCs are cycles, 
however; e.g. a “flat eight” graph of three nodes A > B > C > B —> A is strongly 
connected but B is traversed twice to get from A to C, hence it is not a cycle. We 
call single node components ordinary. For each graph we can create a partition of 
its vertices into sets of strongly connected components. We denote such partition by 
SCC(G). It can be performed in linear time, as first proposed by Tarjan (1972). Since 
most of the strongly connected components which we encounter in structure learning 
of biological networks are graph cycles, we will also interchangeably use term “cyclic 
structures” throughout the paper. 


Graph G Condensed G 


Q—O© a 
oG > 


Figure 1: Graph G with 5 nodes where nodes B, C and D form a cycle and are con- 
tracted to a single node after condensing the graph. Here SCC(G) = {A, {B, C, D}, E} 


For any directed graph G, we can create an associated condensed graph, Ge, by 
repeatedly contracting edges (replacing a pair of vertices connected by an edge by 
a single vertex, retaining all directed edges) in each strongly connected component 
until each component corresponds to a single vertex. By construction such graph is 
acyclic. An illustration of the process is provided in Figure 1. 
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For DAGs, a Markov equivalence class of graphs is a set of DAGs that have the 
same skeleton (set of edges without regards to direction) and v-structures (sets con- 
sisting of a child and its two parents that are not themselves connected), as shown 
by Verma and Pearl (1992) in the context of causal inference. Members of the equiv- 
alence class encode same conditional independencies. Various algorithms have been 
proposed to learn Markov equivalence classes of causal graphs, e.g. by Chickering 
(2003). 

When cyclic structures are present and we are working with condensed graphs, 
we assume that the conditional independencies implied by the Bayesian network are 
only the ones that are implied by the condensed graph Go. As Go is a DAG, we can 
take advantage of the Markov property and factorise the joint probability distribution 
over nodes of the condensed graph Ge. We then model the initial G by considering 
multivariate normal distributions on each of the strongly connected components. 


2.2 Priors on graph structure 


All possible graphs of a certain size are not equally plausible a priori and we should 
consider that prior knowledge on graph structure in our inferences. Distributions and 
parameterizations of the following priors which have been previously described by 
Mukherjee and Speed (2008) and by Datta et al. (2017): 


e Bernoulli priors on existence of individual (directed) edges, specified by provid- 
ing a square matrix of edge probabilities. Gene association studies can provide 
this type of prior knowledge. 


e Concordance prior between the graph adjacency matrix and an edge require- 
ment matrix, where each edge is classified as desired, not desired or no pref- 
erence. This penalizes networks too different from a canonical one (although, 
tuning this pseudo-prior is not very easy). 


e Degree prior on the distribution of node degrees d(v) in the graph, using a power 
law with parameter y. The degree distribution of many physical networks ap- 
pear to follow approximately such a power law (Barabasi and Albert, 1999). 


e Edge count prior on expected graph size. 


e Motif prior on count of triangular feed forward and feedback loops in the net- 
work, as discussed in Bois and Gayraud (2015). 


All the above priors are specified on the input graph G (and not Ge). To work with 
cyclic structures, we introduce two additional structure priors on strongly connected 
components: 

Prior on number of strongly connected components. Consider partition of graph 
G into SCC(G), with ordinary nodes discarded. We define a prior on the number 
of strongly connected components (of at least two nodes) |SC'C(G)| via a Poisson 
distribution: |SCC(G)| ~ Poisson(Ascac), with Ascc > 0. 

Prior on the size of strongly connected components. We also define a prior pscc 
on the size of all components present in G, using a power law: 


psec% |] ((S])"78°¢, 
SESCC(G) 
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with yscc > 0. 
The global prior probability of graph, p(G), is then proportional as a product of 
all the priors specified. 


2.3 Data likelihood 


We now turn to calculating the (integrated) data likelihood, i.e. the p.p.d. s(D|G). 
We want to define that score for any directed graph G, including graphs with cycles. 
Our aim is to fall back on the key feature of Bayesian networks (the factorisation of 
its associated probability distribution), and we achieve that by condensing G into the 
acyclic Ge- 

Let D = x = (x1, ..., £y) denote the observed data on N nodes, where x; is a n- 
dimensional vector, with n the number of data points per node. When we condense 
G, we bifurcate its nodes (and corresponding x’s) into nodes obtained by contraction 
(corresponding to strongly connected components of at least two nodes) and ordinary 
nodes, for which no contraction was needed (corresponding to strongly connected 
components of single node). Thus we represent x as: 


D Deg. West L 
X = (1, LQ", -.-, BN, )X1/, X25 ++) XN ’) 


where N; denotes the number of ordinary nodes and thus various x;P’s are just rela- 


belled x;’s from the original data set. Na represents the number of strongly connected 
components of size at least 2. For j = 1,2,..., N2, we denote xj! = (xj,,...,Xj,,) a data 
set of the ‘m’ node members of the j-th component. Given this partitioning of the 
graph data, for any given graph G the score can be factorized into a product over 
ordinary nodes and strongly connected components: 


Ni 


No 
s(D|G) = | s(ai? |Paai “ITs s(xj"|Pa(x;™)) 


i=l 


where Pa(-) denotes the parent nodes of “(-)” in Ge. When Pa(zx;) = 0, s(x;|Pa(x:)) 
reduces to s(2;). 

The remainder of this section describes how to obtain the terms s(x;?|Pa(x;”)) 
and s(x;"|Pa(x;")) under a linear Gaussian model. 


2.3.1 Integrated likelihood for contracted nodes 


Let us consider a strongly connected component of m nodes j1, J2,J3,---;Jm- AS 
defined above, Pa(x;") is the set of its parents in the condensed graph Ge, i.e. 
Uie1,2,....mPa(xj,). 

We model the distribution of x;"|Pa(x;") using a linear multivariate Gaussian 
model; hence setting Y = x", the model can be expressed as 


Y=X0+e (1) 
k) 


where Y is a matrix of dimension (n x m), X is the design matrix of size (n x 
with ones in its first column and Pa(x;") in the remaining columns so that k 
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dim(Pa(x;"))+1, 6 is the matrix involving the coefficient terms of dimension (k x m), 
while € is a n x m dimensional matrix € = (€1, €2,..,€n) where all €;’s are independent 
and identically distributed according to multivariate Gaussian distribution Mm (0, ©). 
Under this model, the likelihood L is multivariate normal and can be expressed as: 


L(Y, X,0, 5) Pia (2) 


F (271 )nm/2 


o l —tr[2- (Y — zor — X0)] \ 


where tr(-) denotes the trace of -. 

For 0 and £, we consider independent priors, i.e., p(@, ©) = p(@)p(=). In order to 
have an analytically explicit form of the p.p.d. we define an improper (locally uniform) 
prior on 6, p(@) x constant. For the prior distribution of ©, we use an m-dimensional 
inverse Wishart distribution with hyperparameters (K, q), denoted W,,!(k, q): 


qd —(q+m+1) 
lš [E= ee 
pE) = exp -irn 
m2 


where « is a positive definite scale matrix and scalar q (degrees of freedom) is strictly 
positive; I'm corresponds to the multivariate gamma function. We refer to this prior 
as constant-Gamma, to distinguish it from other possible models outlined below. 

The least square estimate 6 for the matrix 0, and the sample co-variance matrix 
Ag are given by: 


ô = CORY IY 
Ao (Y — XÊ (Y — Xô) (3) 


where 6; is the least square estimate for the i — th column of @. To define 6, we need 
(Xt X)! to exist and thus have the constraint k < n. 

The joint posterior distribution of both (0, £)|(Y, X) can therefore be expressed 
as 


where Co, P(0|£, Y, X) and P(X|Y, X) are of the form: 


m(k=n) me-a) rae (4) 


Co =(2r) a |e]? |XX k+ Aol”?, (5) 
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where p=q+n-— k. 


When 0 and © are marginalized out from (4), we obtain(5), which corresponds to the 
prior predictive distribution of the strongly connected component under the constant- 


Gamma model, i.e., 
Co = s(x;"|Pa(x;")). 


2.3.2 Integrated likelihood for ordinary nodes 


In the case of an uncondensed acyclic graph, possible forms of integrated likelihood 
s(a;?|Pa(xP)) have been discussed previously by Datta et al. (2017). With a univari- 
ate linear regression model on «;’s parents, using a classical Normal-Gamma conjugate 
prior (inverse Gamma on the scale and conditional normal on the mean), integrating 
out these parameters leads to a multivariate Student’s t distribution. Zellner and 
Dirichlet integrated likelihoods are other possible choices and also described therein, 
together with the choice of likelihood parameters’ hyperpriors. 

In our case where cyclic structures are allowed, we treat the ordinary nodes as 
1-dimensional special cases of the constant-Gamma prior, owing to the fact that the 
inverse Wishart distribution with parameters q, is the multivariate version of the 
inverse Gamma distribution with parameters (q/2,«/2). We show the equality of the 
two prior predictive distributions in Supplement S1. 


3 MODEL PROPERTIES AND APPLICATIONS 


In this section we will discuss three topics: how choice of hyperparameters impacts 
graph score in SCC cases; how inference on structure is accomplished with MCMC 
algorithm; some examples of applications of our approach. The examples will il- 
lustrate role that priors and SCCs play in both learning network structure and the 
computational aspect of inference. 


3.1 Likelihood equivalence in constant-Gamma case 


Geiger and Heckerman (2002) discuss conditions under which graphs in an equiva- 
lence class will have the same likelihood. A normal model with inverse Wishart prior 
is such a case. This notion of equivalence can be extended to marginalized likelihoods. 
Heckerman et al. (1995) present an additional assumption sufficient for marginal like- 
lihood equivalence. It requires that the Jacobian of the one-to-one mapping between 
two parameters sets associated with two distribution equivalent graphs exists and the 
priors of the two parameters sets must be equal after applying the change of variables 
formula. 

However, in our case this property no longer holds since we consider independent 
prior on each parameter set attached to a single term in the likelihood factorization. 
For the case of a two-node graph, we derive the p.p.d. explicitly in the Supplement S2 
and show how s(D|A > B) 4 s(D|B — A). In the case of Markov-equivalent DAGs 
the differences in graph score are due to sampling variance and tend to 0 with increas- 
ing n. The score of SCCs will differ from equivalent DAGs due to marginalisation of 
the likelihood and the difference doesn’t tend to 0 with growing sample, but rather 
depends on the choice of hyperparameters of the inverse Wishart prior distribution 
of X. 
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Hyperparameters needed to evaluate the graph score under the constant-Gamma 
model are the scale matrix « and degree of freedom q. We use inverse Wishart prior 
as it is conjugate and allows us to obtain the prior predictive distribution analytically. 
Additionally, this prior, when informative, can be interpreted in terms of equivalent 
sample size. If X ~ W~!(k,q) then 


E(X;) = — = when g >m+1, (6) 
q—-m— 


2 
Var(Xi;) = ee RA Daty: when q>m+3. 
(q-m)(q -m - 1)?’ (4 -m - 3) 

However, there are known issues with inverse Wishart prior: it implies relation- 
ships between variances and covariances and uses a single parameter (q) to describe 
precision on all parameters. When q > 1 the prior may be biased when the true 
variance is low, even with large sample sizes, as discussed by Gelman (2006); see also 
Alvarez et al. (2014) for a simulation study. 

In inference on variance-covariance matrices, it is typical to assume « = Im (iden- 
tity matrix of order m) and q = m + 1. In such case prior marginal distributions 
of correlations are uniform on (—1,1). However, in case of covariance in SCC data 
this goes against our intuition: typically a priori we assume that nodes of an SCCs 
are going to be strongly correlated; exactly how strongly depends on context and 
objectives of analysis. By default we propose to set q = m-+1 and « to 1 on diagonal 
elements and to 0.5 on off-diagonal. This creates a monotonic prior on correlation 
and ensures higher score for SCC than all DAG graphs when the true correlation is 
higher than 85%-90%. This choice is explored and explained below. 

Let us define d as the difference in log scores between a m-node graph where all 
nodes form an SCC (Ggcc) and a DAG with no conditional independencies (Gpac): 


d = log s(Ggcc|D) — log s(Gpac| D), 


conditional on the same data D. Positive d’s indicate that SCC scores higher than 
the DAG. 

We now briefly explore the behaviour of d in SCCs of different sizes by means of 
simulated data and show that it is predictable in ways that may be useful in practical 
applications. For all the examples presented in this section we generate n = 10,000 
draws of data of m nodes from multivariate normal distribution with means 0 with 
each node having fixed variance g? and same correlation p with all other nodes. We 
start with o? = 1 and vary p between 0 and 1. We compare the SCC against one 
DAG only as at large n all DAGs in the equivalence class will have almost identical 
scores. 

As mentioned, it is typical to set q = m+1 and «K = Im. Since q is responsible for 
the precision of the prior and can be interpreted in terms of sample size equivalence, 
setting a low q is a good default choice. However, even with the default value q = m+1, 
k has an impact on choice between SCCs and DAGs. Setting « = Im in this situation 
leads to uniform priors on correlation. This can be desirable in inference on unknown 
variance-covariance matrix, but our goal in this case is to distinguish cyclic structures 
from DAG parts of the network: therefore a sensible choice would be to have a prior 
that “favours” loops when correlation is higher. We illustrate behaviour of d as a 
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function of the off-diagonal elements of k in two panels of Figure 2. With k = Im 
the sign of d is not consistent, but when the off-diagonal elements of «k are set to 
0.5 everywhere, d is positive when the true correlation in data exceeds 85%-90% 
threshold. Therefore we use 0.5 as the default choice of prior. Difference grows larger 
as m increases. 


kappa = Identity off-diagonal kappa = 0.5 
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Figure 2: Difference d between SCC and DAG graph scores (divided by n data) as 
a function of true correlation between pairs of nodes (x axis) and number of nodes 
m. The hyperparameters are set to q = m + 1 and « = Im in the left panel. In the 
right panel we change Ki; = 0.5 for i Æ j. 


The behaviour of d is also sensitive to variance of random variables. If & is misspec- 
ified, the SCCs are always preferred for low variances and DAGs are always preferred 
for high variances. However, standardising the inputs can solve this problem, as will 
scaling x by sampling variances of each node. This can be done automatically in 
software implementations and in both cases will “bring back” the behaviour of d to 
exactly what is seen in Figure 2. 

As indicated by Equation 6, we can put a prior on correlation between two elements 
to any mean p by setting off-diagonal elements of «x to (q— m — 1)p, and any variance 
by adjusting q. In practice we can use this to manipulate the sign of d, thus allowing 
us to choose the level of correlation at which SCCs will be chosen over DAGs different 
from the 85%-90% threshold. This is illustrated in Figure 3. 


3.2. MCMC algorithm for inference 


The computer code needed to perform all of the examples has been implemented 
in the latest version of the graph_sampler software for MCMC inference on graphs, 
previously introduced by Bois and Gayraud (2015). Written in ANSI-standard C 
language, the full software is freely available at www.nongnu.org/graphsampler under 
the terms and conditions of the GNU General Public License, as published by the 
Free Software Foundation. 

Graph_sampler uses Metropolis-Hastings algorithm to sample graphs from a scor- 
ing posterior distribution. The proposals in the algorithm are edge additions or 
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Figure 3: Difference d between SCC and DAG graph scores (divided by n data) 
under informative priors on correlation. « is scaled according to q to yield desired 
mean correlation: 0.25 in the left panel, 0.5 in the middle, 0.75 in the right panel. 


deletions, drawn according to Bernoulli prior on the graph edges. For DAGs, score 
of proposal is then evaluated by calculating difference in scores on the child node in 
the proposed addition or deletion. In all cases convergence to the target distribution 
can be checked by calculating Gelman-Rubin statistic (Gelman and Rubin, 1992) on 
chains of graph adjacency matrices. Convergence check function is included as part 
of the software. 

When cyclical structures are allowed, the algorithm is modified to take into account 
situations where the condensed graph changes, (i.e. SCCs are created or deleted. Mul- 
tiple nodes are affected in such situations and need to have their scores recalculated. 
We devised an additional decision rule to only condense graph (using Tarjan algo- 
rithm) when necessary and recalculate likelihood on the minimal set of nodes that 
may be affected by additions and deletions. It is presented in Supplement S3. 

The MCMC approach yields a set of s graphs sampled from the posterior distri- 
bution. We represent them by their adjacency matrices A™,..., A). Such a sample 
can be used to approximate posterior probabilities of occurence of edges or motifs. 
For example, the probability of an edge from 7 to j, Pij, is obtained by calculating 
Pij = >> Aij/s. However, such probabilities have to be treated with caution when 
cyclic structures are allowed. Depending on the objectives of analysis, we can either 
be interested in pj; defined as above or the probability of i and j being part of the 
same SCC (pee) or of i being parent of j, but not in the same SCC (pp4AS). 


3.3 MCMC convergence in SCC setting 


In MCMC algorithms for graph inference which operate only by adding or removing 
edges at each step, reversing the direction of an existing edge can be difficult. It 
requires two operations: a deletion followed by an addition. The first step will often 
(e.g., in situations where two nodes are highly correlated) have an extremely low 
probability. Using tempered MCMC methods can solve this problem (see Barker 
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et al., 2010) but requires fine tuning of the tempering algorithm. Using SCCs provides 
a simpler solution: an addition (creating an SCC) followed by a deletion. Thus for 
some problems, allowing cyclic structures can be helpful even if we know that the 
true network is acyclic as it can avoid traversing these “probability wells”. 


(1) (2) (3) (4a) (4b) (5) 
© ®© © @ © 
© © © © © 
® © ® © © 
s = —483 s = -478.8 s = -477.3 s = -593.8 s = -451 S = -437.7 


Figure 4: ”Inverting a v-structure” in five steps. For each graph value s is s(D|G). 
Leftmost graph is the starting graph for MCMC and the true generative mechanism 
is the rightmost. While deleting some edges such as CA can be “easy” in terms of 
log likelihood difference (steps 2 and 3), deletion of the CB edge (step 4a) is difficult 
as it leads into a “probability well”. Adding the edge BC (4b), which results in an 
SCC, offers a way to reach (5) while avoiding the well. 


We illustrate this with a simple example of inverting a v-structure. Assume X4 ~ 
N (0,1), Xg ~ N (0,1) and Xc = X4 — 5Xpg +e with e ~ N (0,1). We draw 100 
realisations of each random variable. Assume the MCMC sampler starts from a graph 
model A + C > B with score of —472.5. Assuming that we are working with DAGs 
only, any path to the true generating graph requires removal of CB edge. This is 
shown in Figure 4. 

The well is a score difference of around 100 (therefore on average we will need e 
Metropolis-Hastings proposals to remove CB). Using SCCs easily circumvents this 
by creating an SCC involving the B + C SCC before deleting CB. 


100 


3.4 Linear model with additive noise 


Our first example is straightforward, but designed to be difficult to correctly estimate. 
For this, we slightly expanded the graph from Figure 1 by adding node P, a parent 
to A, and Q, a child to Æ. We assumed a linear relationship and generated 100 draws 
for each node as follows: for j-th node, i-th generated value x;(i) = Paz, (i) + ij, 
where Pa,, are data for the parent node of X; (for node P we set the mean to zero) 
and eij are iid. with (0,5) for all ¢ and j. For the SCC (nodes B, C and D) 
we used multivariate Gaussian distribution with same means and variances (equal to 
5) and pairwise correlations of 0.9. This way, all of generated data was very highly 
correlated, making it difficult to distinguish between different graphs using likelihood 
alone, even under the correct assumption about data generating mechanism being 
a Gaussian linear additive noise model. 

First, in the absence of prior information (Figure 5A) we did not succeed in retriev- 
ing the data generating graph and many superfluous edges were found. (Although 
we usually prefer to work with edge probabilities, for clarity of presentation we only 
show the best scoring graph here.) Including an informative prior on the out-degree 
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(power law with y = 3) and size of SCCs (no larger than 3) enabled us to detect the 
SCC and the undirected edges correctly (Figure 5B). Lastly, adding information on 
the first cause, i.e., enforcing (through a Bernoulli prior) Pa(P) = 9, allowed us to 
retrieve the data generating graph (Figure 5C). 


Figure 5: Graph structure inference when likelihood is the same as the generative 
model. Highest scoring graphs for: (A) A model without informative priors. (B) A 
model with prior on out-degree and SCC size. (C) A model with additional prior on 
the “first cause” (no edges allowed into node P). 


The last two steps illustrate two difficulties with learning network structures. First 
comes the problem of detecting dependencies from data, which can be helped by 
putting a strong prior on the types of structures expected to occur in the graph (in 
this case degrees and SCC sizes). Even if we succeed in this, we are still left with 
multiple candidate graphs: in this case the condensed graph is a path from P to Q 
which is Markov-equivalent to a path from Q to P. Only the addition of a prior on 
whether P or Q is a probable cause can help us retrieve the true network. 

As discussed, the choice between SCCs and DAGs is highly sensitive to correlation. 
We repeated the simulation using the same data-generating mechanism, but with 
a pairwise correlation of the SCC nodes equal to 0.5 instead of 0.9, DAGs were then 
preferred when using uninformative structural priors and the best graph resembled 
Figure 5(C) but without an SCC. Setting q = m + 11 and scaling the “default” « 
appropriately is enough to bring up an SCC again. 


3.5 SCCs detection in a 50-node linear model 


In the second simulated study, we generated batches of 100 DAGs of 50 nodes by 
randomly permuting nodes and drawing each edge e;; with probability of occurrence 
at 5% if j > i (to avoid SCCs). We then created two three-node SCCs in each graph 
by adding all possible edges between two groups of three randomly selected nodes. 
Example of such graphs are presented in Figure 6. Each graph was then used as data 
generation mechanism for 100 data values for each node, according to a normal linear 
model with regression coefficients set to 1. That is, for j-th node, the i-th generated 
value zj(i) = ` x epa(x;) Te(?) + €ij, with eij ~ N(0,1) iid. for all į and j. For 
SCCs the distribution was multivariate normal, with correlation between any two 
nodes fixed at 0.5 or 0.9, to benchmark performance in two different cases. 

For inference, we compared four prior assumptions on the inverse Wishart param- 
eters by varying q and setting « to the desired correlation and scaling it appropriately 
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Figure 6: Examples of three graphs (out of 800) from which data was generated for 
this performance benchmark. All graphs were randomly generated with the same 
settings. White nodes belong to (three-node) SCCs. 


(see Equation 6). We selected a “default” uninformative prior q = m + 1 assuming 
a within-SCC correlation of 0.5; a q = m + 11 prior (equivalent to 10 data points) as- 
suming a correlation of 0.5; am-+11 prior assuming a correlation of 0.9; andam-+101 
prior (equivalent to 100 data points) assuming a correlation of 0.5. A summary of 
these combinations is given together with results in Table 1. 

In each case, we set a Bernoulli prior on the probability of edge occurrence p(e;;) = 
0.025 when i Æ j (instead of 5%, as in graph generation half of off-diagonal edges 
were not allowed) and constrained the size of SCCs to be at most three, but imposed 
no more priors. 

For each combination of “true” correlation and prior assumptions we generated 
data and ran MCMC inference 100 times. For each graph, we used 20 millions MCMC 
iterations, discarding first ten million, to infer on its structure. We only assessed 
MCMC convergence on a few selected graphs, but assumed that such run length was 
adequate given the simple nature of the problem and that we are interested in relative, 
not absolute, performance. For each of these runs, the probability of occurrence of 
SCCs was calculated from a sample of 100 adjacency matrices drawn from the MCMC 
chain. We report the area under the receiver operating characteristic curve (AUROC). 
It is the same as described in Marbach et al. (2010) — briefly, the k possible edges 
in the graph were ordered by probabilities obtained from MCMC and we calculated 
sensitivity and specificity k times, assuming that 1,2,..., first edges occur and the 
rest do not. Note that perfect prediction (AUROC = 1) is impossible in this example, 
as we calculate our score for directed graphs and not equivalence classes. For SCCs, 
we only assessed sensitivity (as the AUROC statistic captures overall specificity well), 
by calculating a probability that the “true” SCCs are present in the MCMC results. 
Under our definition we needed to “detect” all three nodes of the SCC to count as 
a success. Table 1 presents results for both AUROC and “SCC sensitivity”; results 
are averaged over 100 inferences for each row. 

Generally, the sensitivity and specificity (AUROC) of the score-based method is 
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Table 1: Sensitivity and specificity of the scoring method in retrieving true network 


structure. 
True Correlation Prior AUROC SCC Pr 
0.50 q=m-+4+ 1; Cor = 0.5 0.93 0.12 
0.50 q= m + 11; Cor = 0.5 0.91 0.26 
0.50 q =m + 11; Cor = 0.9 0.86 0.01 
0.50 q =m + 101; Cor = 0.5 0.91 0.52 
0.90 q=m + 1; Cor = 0.5 0.89 0.10 
0.90 q= m + 11; Cor = 0.5 0.89 0.40 
0.90 q=m + 11; Cor = 0.9 0.87 0.95 
0.90 q =m + 101; Cor = 0.5 0.91 0.39 


good under this simple generative model. However, the detection of SCCs is low with 
“default” settings, with about 10% success rate. (Note that given that the equivalence 
class for three-node SCC is of size seven, i.e. SCC and six DAG configurations, so we 
would expect success rate of about 14% assuming equivalence of scores within class.) 
We can improve this by introducing informative priors. Generally highly correlated 
SCCs are easier to detect successfully, but using an informative prior helps. Misspec- 
ification of prior does not seem to overly impact the overall (AUROC) performance, 
but does affect the detection of SCCs. That is most salient in the case of a high 
correlation prior, as illustrated in the bottom left panel of Figure 7. When assuming 
a correlation of 0.50, the variability in success rate across graphs is large (with a peak 
around probability of 50%, corresponding to cases where one SCC has been identified 
perfectly and the other one not at all), but with a prior on correlation equal to 0.90 
the behaviour is completely different. 


4 DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 


We proposed a model to represent cyclic structures within Bayesian networks. Our 
model offers an alternative way of describing joint probability distribution and per- 
forming network inference without apparent computational drawbacks. In our ap- 
proach, SCCs are condensed to form multivariate nodes, which are still embedded in 
an acyclic Bayesian network. We can therefore factorise the likelihood, a key compu- 
tational advantage of Bayesian networks. We use a score-based approach in a fully 
Bayesian setting. A posterior sample of graphs is obtained by MCMC sampling. This 
allows us to integrate prior knowledge on presence of edges, degrees, acyclic motifs, 
occurrence of SCCs etc. The placement of informative priors on network structure 
also brings faster convergence of MCMC sampling (if the data are not conflicting with 
the prior) by putting soft constraints of the size of the set of likely graphs. 

The likelihood model we present is an additive linear model with Gaussian noise. 
Such model allows us to easily compute score by integrating out parameters. The only 
(arbitrary) constraint imposed by our Gaussian model is that the number of parents 
for all members of an SCC has to be less than the number of data points for each 
node. In the future other models for likelihood or other scoring functions should be 
explored. We also note that in the present form the model can only account for time 
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probability of detecting true SCCs 


Figure 7: How the probability of detecting true SCCs changes with “true” correlation 
(differently coloured histogram bars) and four priors (panels of the figure). Peaks at 
0.5 correspond to cases where only one of two SCCs has been detected. 


as an additional linear term in regression, although a dynamic version of it might be 
workable. Use of SCCs with discrete random variables should also be explored. 

Many alternative methods for characterising dependencies in graphs containing cy- 
cles have been proposed, including reciprocal graph models based on work by Koster 
(1996) (see paper by Ni et al., 2018, for recent application) or a heuristic algorithm 
approach to learning cycles from experimental data by Itani et al. (2010). Our work 
differs from statistical models for purpose of learning causal relationships in observa- 
tional data, as under our model Markov-equivalent graphs can have different scores 
due to choice of priors and hyperpriors relating to SCCs. 

Under the proposed model, detection of SCCs is sensitive to the choice of hy- 
perparameters. Informative priors can be used to promote or suppress occurence of 
SCCs in the posterior. We can choose priors to favour SCCs over DAG structures 
even when correlation is lower than the threshold visible in Figure 2. This may be 
useful in applications where we know a priori that cycles are present or simply wish to 
describe joint distribution differently. However, in our model, a limitation in setting 
informative priors is tied to the properties of W7! distribution, where the precision of 
variances and correlations is governed by a single parameter, g. Here again we must 
decide between standardisation and flexibility. 

Our simulation study with a small linear model also shows the importance of 
prior choices on the inference. Note that pure likelihood-based inference amounts 
to placing only an indifferent Bernoulli prior on the adjacency matrix, and would 
bring the same inefficient inference as in Figure 5B. In the case of a larger network, 
the inference scales up well, but SCCs typically have a 50% chance to be detected. 
Finally, besides substantive applications, allowing for SCCs can reduce computation 
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time (by reducing the number of nodes) even for underlying DAGs, and improves 
convergence by easing edge reversals. The practical impact of those computational 
benefits should be explored in greater detail in the future. 
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Supplementary materials for “Structure learning of 
Bayesian networks involving cyclic structures” 


We start by restating the main equation of the Section 2 in the main paper. The joint 
posterior distribution of both (0, X)|(Y, X) can be expressed as 


P(0, Z|Y, X) x Co - P(6|E, Y, X) - P(S|Y, X) (1) 


where Co, P(0|£, Y, X) and P(X|Y, X) are of the form: 


m(k=n)  m(p—a) D I'm (5) 


Co =(20) 2 OE |n[2|X*X| 2 |e + Aol 2, (2) 

Pm(3) 

X*X |? L-2 -1 s 

POOE, Y, X) =! | >| exp tru" (0 — 8) xo-H}., 

(2r) 2 2 

[Ej P+m+1)/2 1 g ý 

P(X|Y,X) = 2 FF, (2) exp { z> (s+ Ao) |2, 

m2 


where p=q+n-—k. 
When 0 and © are marginalized out from (1), we obtain(2), which corresponds to the 
prior predictive distribution of the strongly connected component under the constant- 


Gamma model, i.e., 
Co = 8(x5"|Pa(x;")). 


S1: EQUIVALENCE OF INVERSE GAMMA AND 
INVERSE WISHART SCORE 


We will show that the p.p.d. obtained with the inverse Wishart distribution with 
m = 1 coincides with the inverse Gamma case. We use the same notation as in 
Section 2 of the paper. Recall that we model the distribution of xj|Pa(x;) using the 
linear erin model with m = 1, X the design matrix aad Y = z; and denote by 0 
and g? the model parameters, where 0 is a k-vector and g? is a positive real number. 
Moreover, recall that the least square estimate Ê and the sample covariance matrix 
Ao are given by: 6 = (X*X)-!X*Y and Ao = (Y — X6)‘(Y — XÔ). 


Then the likelihood is 


TA exp( = (Y — X0)'(Y — X@)). 


L(6,07;Y, X) = 
Let us consider the following independent priors on 0 and o?: 


0 x Constant, o? ~ InvGamma(q/2, 7/2). 
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The p.p.d. is then obtained from 


74/2 


OPA) = | Saray 
exp(— 555) (/ 1(6,0%¥, X)d0 ) do? 


First, integrating out 0 leads to 


(2n0?)/? |Xt X| 12 
(2ro2)”/2 


J 20.0%, X) = 


Second, integrating out o° leads to s(Y|Pa(Y)); indeed, 


74/2 (Qn) k/2| Xt X|-1/2 Yas gal Be ea 
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T(ntg-k) 
Koop 
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s(Y|Pa(Y)) 


n+q-k 
2 


= (Qn)*F 27 71/2 Xt X712 


which corresponds to the p.p.d. for the SCC case defined in Section 2 of the paper, 
assuming m = 1. 


S2: PRIOR PREDICTIVE DISTRIBUTION FOR 
TWO-NODE GRAPHS 


We will now show that the p.p.d.’s for two-node graphs are not equal. We denote 
the nodes by A and B and focus on p.p.d.’s for an empty graph G,, SCC graph G2 
(A & B) and DAG B > A, G3. All are evaluated under the same data D = (x4, £p). 


We denote by 1, a column vector of ones of dim n, z4 and Zp are the empirical 
mean of x4 and xg respectively while s} and s% are the empirical variances of x 
and xB; sa,g denotes the empirical covariance between x4 and xg and g4,g denotes 
the empirical variance covariance matrix of D. 
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Empty graph: The p.p.d. for the empty graph is equal to s(#4|Pa(x4))xs(#p|Pa(xp)), 
where Pa(x4) = Pa(ag) = 9 and each term is given by Equation (3) with X = ly, 
|X*X| =n, Ao,p = (£B — In%B)'(@B — 1lnĒpg) and Ao, A = (£A — Inga) (zA — InZa); 
we then have, 


n+q—1 ? a 
s(@4,0p|G1) =(2r)*-” 2771 AS) on 


n+q-1 
2 


[(r + nsh)(T + n54)] 


SCC graph: The p.p.d. for G2 is given by Co defined in (2) with m = 2, k = 1 since 
Pa(x4, Xp) = and Ag = (ra — al, UB - Zpln)’ (ra — aln, UB- gln), that 
is Ao = no a,g. Finally, the score is 


_2(n—1) 2(n—1) T(=) 
s(£z4,£B|G2) =(2r) 2 2 
P2(3) 
Ilža È e + Aol 


DAG graph: The p.p.d. for Gs is defined by s(D|G3) = s(xalap) x s(ap|Pa(ap)) 
where Pa(xp) = 0. 


Score s(ap|Pa(xg)) is given by Equation (3) with X = 1n, |X'X| = n, and Ao,p = 
(ap = lng) (£B = 1, Zp). 


The score s(x,4|vg) is defined by Equation (3) with 
k=2, 


t 
x={ 1 1 a6 1 ) . 
TBA VB,2 ses TBn 


Ao = ns — n(s%4 p/SB)- 


Combining the above terms provides the p.p.d. for Gs: 


anus, mag P(24E*)T (BE) 
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This expression depends on s% and s% in a way that doesn’t allow for equivalence 
between A > B and B > A. 


S3. ALGORITHM FOR UPDATING SCORE IN 
SCC CASES 


We present here a simplified flowchart for updating the graph score (marginal likeli- 
hood) when edges are added or deleted with minimum of necessary re-calculations. 
By “updating” score we mean calculating a difference between steps, which then al- 
lows us to evaluate if the jumping proposal is accepted (and if yes, to update the score 
function). 


In a DAG case only the child’s conditional probability is affected when we change 
edges. Therefore from step to step we only need to store a vector of individual node 
scores, a proposed score for child, and the current score (sum of all scores)’. If 
proposal is accepted, we update the score by a difference in child scores before and 
after. 


In a cyclic graph the incremental update of score is more difficult. We need to 
store additional structure describing SCCs: their sizes and member nodes for each. 
An addition of an edge may result in “closing a loop” and deletion may “destroy” an 
SCC. Moreover, in case of addition we may be creating one larger SCCs out of two 
smaller SCCs while in the case of removal a new, smaller SCCs may appear where 
a bigger one was deleted. In the worst scenario score of all nodes can change via 
a single addition or removal. We avoid this where possible by using a set of simple 
if-else rules outlined below. 


lIn practice we also store and dynamically update parent sets and their sizes for each node, as 
this information is used every time score is evaluated. 
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addition 
or 
deletion? 


delete 


parent & 
child in 
same 
SCC? 


child & 
parent in 
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no 


Update SCO(G) 


Update SCC(G) 


(Tarjan) (Tarjan) 
Y 
ae update child’s 
now score (lost parent) 
smaller? 
update 


child’s score 


parent & 
child in 
same 
SCC? 


recalculate score 
for all members 
of “old” SCC 


subtract scores 
of nodes that 
“got in” the SCC 


2.2 Implementation of the structure learning MCMC al- 
gorithm in C and R 


As described in the Section 3.2 of the methodological paper, the MCMC algorithm for 
inference on Bayesian networks containing cyclical structures is implemented in the 
graph_sampler software. This modification has been released as a part of version 3.0 of 
graph_sampler. The user manual and the complete program code (distributed under 


a GNU GPL license) can be found at http: //www.nongnu. org/graphsampler/ 


Subsequently, we developed a software package that implements graph_sampler 
directly within R. The package is called rgraphsampler and is available on-line at 
The development of this additional 
piece of software was motivated in two ways: one, to make available to R users a 
new and independent tool for performing Bayesian network inference and two, to 
make working with outputs of graph_sampler analyses easier. Full documentation for 
rgraphsampler is included on-line and here we only recapitulate the basic functional- 
ity included in the package. 


R version is fully featured in that it directly uses unmodified graph_sampler (ver- 
sion 3.0) code within the package. However, GSL versions of functions are dis- 
abled to decrease dependencies for non-Linux users. Therefore the results obtained 
through R version should be equivalent to running non-GSL version of the software. 


The main function of the package is rgs(), which calls graph_sampler and, if re- 
quested, automatically loads outputs into R. Input scripts for graph_sampler cannot be 
generated directly by rgraphsampler; however, 30 scripts are included in the package 
for testing and demonstration. Similarly, rgs() always writes to disk the standard 
output files, which are exactly the same as when running graph_sampler. However, 
the outputs (adjacency matrix samples, highest scoring graph, probability of edges, 
list of strongly connected components) are automatically parsed and loaded into R, 
unless the user requests otherwise. 


The R package also includes rudimentary functions for simulating data according 
to a given causal network (under the assumption of linear Gaussian model); cyclical 
structures are also allowed. This functionality is useful for model criticism, as the fit 
to simulated data can be assessed quickly when building models. Basic plots (based 
on igraph package) and text summaries are also included and produced automat- 
ically in R. A short example for this functionality is given in the package vignette, 
which recreates the simple case study of the 7-node graph which is presented in the 
methods paper. 
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Chapter 3 


Meta-analysis model for risk 
assessment of chemicals 


The work presented in this chapter is based on two articles. In (2019b) 


we described the model and provided some case studies to illustrate these mod- 
elling considerations. Previously, in |Quignot et al. (2018), we applied a version of 
the model to characterise metabolism of mixtures of chemical compounds in a 3A4 
enzyme||| Both publications are presented here, together with Stan codes for models 
described in the methods paper. 


1For the latter, the author contributed the statistical model, conducted statistical inference and co-wrote 
the methods part of the paper. 
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Abstract 


Traditionally, chemical risk assessment in humans aims to derive safe levels of ex- 
posure to chemicals using toxicological data in test species while applying a default 
100-fold uncertainty factor (UF) to allow for both interspecies differences (10) and hu- 
man variability (10) in toxicokinetic (TK) and toxicodynamic (TD) processes. Over 
the last two decades, meta-analysis methods have allowed to perform quantitative 
analysis of population variability in kinetics and dynamics to replace these default 
UFs with data-based UFs. Pathway-related UFs can now be derived using population 
variability in kinetics for known metabolic pathways. This study presents a new hier- 
archical Bayesian model for the meta-analysis of human population variability in TK 
parameters, along with its application to the derivation of UFs. Data standardisation 
and data gaps are also discussed, as well as model implementation, selection and val- 
idation. Applications of the generic model in human risk assessment are illustrated 
through a case study quantifying inter-phenotypic differences in TK for substances 
metabolised via the CYP2D6 polymorphic enzyme. Model implementations in open- 
source software are provided and future refinements and applications of the model are 
proposed. 


Keywords: meta-analysis, Bayesian hierarchical model, human risk assessment, un- 
certainty factors, variability 


Highlights 


e A hierarchical Bayesian model for the meta-analysis of human kinetic data has 
been developed in R. 

e Using the model, uncertainty factors for chemical risk assessment can be derived. 

e Applications are described for modelling in generic subgroups of human popu- 
lations and polymorphic CYP2D6 metabolism. 

e Broader applications in chemical risk assessment are discussed. 
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1. Introduction 


Human health risk assessment has been shifting from qualitative to quantitative ap- 
proaches as part of a “weight of evidence” (WoE) approach, defined by the WHO 
as a “process in which all of the evidence considered relevant for a risk assessment 
is evaluated and weighted” [1]. WoE approaches select, weigh and integrate the evi- 
dence in a systematic, consistent and transparent way [2,3]. In the context of chemical 
risk assessment, hazard characterisation sets safe levels of chemical residues in food to 
protect human health (e.g. tolerable daily intake (TDI) for contaminants). These safe 
levels have been traditionally derived by applying a default uncertainty factor (UF) 
of 100 to a reference point or point of departure from chronic to sub-chronic studies 
in test species (rat, mice, dog, rabbit) [4]. The default factor of 100-fold allows for 
interspecies differences (10-fold) and human variability (10-fold) [5]. In the 1990s, the 
UFs for interspecies and human variability have been subdivided to account for the 
differences in toxicokinetics (TK) and toxicodynamics (TD). For humans, two equal 
default uncertainty factors (v10 = 3.16) have been proposed. These default values 
can be replaced by data-derived UFs or chemical-specific adjustment factors when 
chemical-specific data are available. For the kinetic dimension, Renwick and Lazarus 
proposed to use pathway-related default UFs [6]. 


Meta-analyses on human variability in TK for markers of acute (Cmax) and chronic 
exposure (AUC and clearance), based on the therapeutic drug databases, have pro- 
posed pathway-related default UFs [7-14]. These studies have highlighted large vari- 
ability in individuals for polymorphic phase I (CYP2C9, CYP2C19 and CYP2D6) 
and phase II (NAT2) metabolism [15]. However, data for individual phenotypes were 
limited at the time in terms of number of studies and sample size (typically below 
10). Over the last decade, significant new data have been published on the impact of 
phenotypes on the kinetics of therapeutic compounds. Additionally, the previously 
published meta-analyses were based on weighted averages assuming fixed effect mod- 
els with inverse variance weights [8] and did not address the relative contribution of 
the variability across subgroups to the overall variability in the datasets, leading to 
uncertainty in the parameter estimates. 


Recently, meta-analysis methods for health-care and chemical risk assessment have 
been further developed using Bayesian approaches to allow for quantification of vari- 
ability and uncertainty, particularly for datasets with large heterogeneity across stud- 
ies and models with complex hierarchical structure [16,17]. Bayesian models can 
characterise uncertainty and variability better than simple meta-analysis methods by 
partitioning observed variance between sampling variation, heterogeneity across stud- 
ies, and other sources of variability, e.g. between subgroups of population. This, in 
turn, gives more precise estimates across compounds and provides means to extend 
the inference to unobserved compounds and subgroup combinations. Consequently, a 
generic model which is able to “pool” these estimates across studies, substances and 
subgroups of human populations, while also accounting for sample variation, is much 
needed in this area. 
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Herein, a new hierarchical Bayesian model for the meta-analysis of kinetic data in 
subgroups of human populations is presented. Applications of the generic model are 
one, quantifying inter-individual differences in kinetics between subgroups of human 
populations; two, quantifying inter-phenotypic differences in kinetics for polymorphic 
enzyme metabolism. From such model UFs for chemical risk assessment can be de- 
rived. Data collection and model validation methods are also discussed, followed by 
an illustrative case study for polymorphic CYP2D6 metabolism. Future refinements 
and applications of the hierarchical Bayesian model with regards to the meta-analysis 
of kinetic data for specific metabolic pathways, the calibration of quantitative in vitro 
in vivo extrapolation models (QIVIVE) in humans, as well as the meta-analysis of 
kinetic and toxicity data in species of ecological relevance are considered. 


2. Methods 


This section presents the Bayesian meta-analysis model. Data collection and associ- 
ated methodological issues are discussed first. The description of the statistical model 
for the meta-analysis of human kinetic data follows, including how to use individual- 
level data. The generic model allows for comparison between a reference group 
(e.g. healthy adults) and subgroups of human populations (e.g children, neonates, 
elderly). A modification of the generic model is then developed for the analysis of hu- 
man inter-phenotypic differences in kinetics for polymorphic metabolism. Derivation 
of uncertainty factors, model validation and model selection are also discussed. 


2.1. Data collection of human kinetic parameters in subgroups 
of the population 


Meta-analysis of kinetic data requires sample means and sample variations reported 
by individual studies, classified by compound and kinetic parameter. Such data are 
obtained through systematic reviews or extensive literature searches. From a data 
collection perspective, aggregate data are reported using a range of measures, regard- 
less of whether a geometric or an arithmetic scale is used. For dispersion, commonly 
reported statistics are standard deviation, standard error, 95% confidence interval, 
inter-quantile range or min-max range. Therefore, before conducting a meta-analysis 
data must be converted to a common format. 


Kinetic data are assumed to be log-normally distributed. Log-normal distributions 
are appropriate in multiplicative models which do not show any negative values and 
have been applied to many biological processes including body weights, particle sizes, 
tolerance to drugs, systolic and diastolic blood pressure and pharmaco/toxicokinetic 
data; in contrast, normal distributions are appropriate in additive models [6,8,18—21]. 
Therefore, all measures of dispersion are converted to geometric standard deviation 
(gsd) and all means or medians to geometric means (gm). For the purpose of mod- 
elling, all values are further transformed into logarithms to obtain normal distribu- 
tions, i.e. lgm = log(gm) and lv = log(gsd)?. 
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In some publications, ratios of geometric means are reported alongside subgroup- 
specific means. However, since ratios can be derived from means, it is not necessary 
to collect them. While they are not used as inputs for the Bayesian meta-analysis 
model, they are important to model validation and will be addressed later in this 
section. 


While conducting systematic reviews and meta-analysis of kinetic data, common key 
considerations include: 


Sample size considerations 


Sample sizes in human kinetic studies are often relatively low, most often between 
3 and 10. Therefore, for the modelling of such datasets, distribution of sampling 
variance should be taken into account. In addition, where variance is estimated 
from range data and medians, adjustment for small sample sizes can be made using 
estimators proposed by Hozo et al [22]. 


Availability of individual-level data 


While kinetic studies with small sample sizes typically do not report individual-level 
data, they do report “summary” statistics; e.g. studies with sample size of 3 often 
report median, minimum and maximum, which are de facto all individual-level values. 
A method to include individual-level data is presented later in this section. 


Errors in reporting dispersion 


In addition to reporting many different dispersion statistics, some studies of kinetic 
data report the standard deviation (SD) as the standard error (SE) or provide the 
95% intervals calculated using SD rather than the SE. Such erroneous reporting may 
affect the overall estimates of variability, even when it occurs in only a few studies in 
the dataset. Each study should be checked carefully before running the meta-analysis. 


Correlated data 


A high proportion of kinetic studies report multiple values of the same parameter for 
a given subgroup of the human population (polymorphism). This may be due to to 
repeated interventions in the same study subjects or interventions in multiple groups. 
When the proportion of multiple values is high, additional step should be taken to 
prevent treating correlated values as independent. One solution is to meta-analyse 
values on a study-subgroup level, resulting in a single pair of logarithm geometric 
means and variance (lgm and lv) per each study-subgroup pair. This can be done 
either through a simple modification of the model presented in the next section or 
prior to analysis. In some cases, when multiple values are reported, additional infor- 
mation may be available that will allow to stratify reported means and variances by 
experimental condition or characteristics of the cohort; such cases could be considered 
as separate experiments. 
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2.2. Hierarchical Bayesian model for the meta-analysis of hu- 
man kinetic data 


The Bayesian meta-analysis model presented here aims to quantify how popula- 
tion means and variances vary across subgroups of human populations for kinetic 
data. The model is concerned with behaviour of means and variances on parameter-, 
subgroup- and compound-specific basis. For simplicity, all collected data are assumed 
to be for a single parameter. Indices i = 1,2,..., N are for the reported logarithms of 
sample geometric means, lgm, the reported logarithms of sample variations, lv, and 
the respective sample sizes, denoted as n. As mentioned above, the inputs for the 
meta-analysis are the sample means and variations lgm and lv. These depend on true 
study means p; and true study standard deviations g; through sampling distributions: 


o2 
lgmi ~ N (ni, 7) 


(3 


n;— 1 n;— 1 
2 ee 


lu; ~N T( 


) 


The Gamma distribution above is parameterised as (shape, rate). 


Inter-individual differences between subgroups of human populations 


The generic model allows to quantify inter-individual differences in kinetics as ratios 
of geometric means R (relative to a reference group). For observation i, the index of 
study, compound and subgroup of the population associated with that observation 
are s(i), c(i) and g(i) respectively; such indices are written in subscript. A particular 
group g1 is chosen as reference. This is done on a case-by-case basis, depending on the 
context of the meta-analysis (e.g. healthy adults). True means (j1;) and true variances 
(o? ) are assumed to depend on parameters specific to a given study, compound and 
subgroup. For ju;, it is assumed that there is a separate (fixed) baseline value for each 
compound (u°), randomly affected by study effect (u°). That is, yê ~ N(0,(0%)?), 
where o* measures the variability of means across studies (common for all substrates). 
Ratios of geometric means between different subgroups are denoted by R. For o;, a 
dependence on the compound (through parameter 4°) and the subgroup (parameter 
y) on a log scale is assumed: 


Mi = Mey + Hoga + log(Ri), 


log(oi) = Yea) + Yala) 
Since most kinetic studies in the literature have small sample size and reflect popula- 


tion variability, the observed ratios between subgroups are highly variable. Therefore, 
the ratios are treated as random variables: 
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log(R;) ams N (uh) (o9)?), 


where 4 (i) is the mean log-ratio for group g(i) and 09 is its variability across studies. 


For the reference group, ug, = 0 and yg, = 0. While the default assumption is that 
R varies across studies, the model can be modified to assume fixed ratio R by setting 
of =Q. 


For each compound, priors for both the mean value u° and the mean variability y° 
are independent, with u° ~ N (0, 107), y€ ~ N(0,52). The model uses a half-normal 
prior for oê and 09, with oê ~ N*(0,5?) and o9 ~ N? (0, 2.52). When the number 
of groups is low (e.g. 3) or convergence is poor, other priors for ø should be considered; 
appropriate alternatives are discussed in the literature [23]. For y, a y ~ N(0,57) 
prior is used. 


The quantities in this section, apart from lgm, lv and sample size, are all model 
parameters. Statistical identifiability may be an issue where data are sparse. A 
simpler model, may be preferable, particularly for variations, where y° can be replaced 
by a single baseline value shared by all compounds. Similarly, in some settings either 
no studies are available with two subgroups directly compared or the variability of 
the ratios is low, justifying fixing o9 = 0 as mentioned above. In such cases, a choice 
of whether to include different parameters can be made through the default model 
selection approach proposed below 


Analysing inter-phenotypic differences in kinetics for polymorphic enzyme 
metabolism 


The generic model can be modified to allow the quantification of the inter-phenotypic 
differences in polymorphic enzyme metabolism on human kinetic parameters. In what 
follows, three groups within human populations are taken into consideration: exten- 
sive metabolisers (EM), as the reference group, intermediate metabolisers (IM) and 
poor metabolisers (PM). The model can be extended to more groups when modelling 
different enzymes. 


The impact of enzyme polymorphism on kinetic parameters is determined by two 
factors: the degree of the enzyme’s functional impairment (EF) and the fraction of 
the compound (on a percentage of the dose basis) metabolised by the enzyme, fm. 
EF of 1 means perfect function and 0 is complete impairment. EM is assumed to 
be complete function and used as the reference group, while PM is assumed to be 
complete impairment. For IM, the mean EF is an unknown value between 0 and 1. 
The ratios in PM relative to the reference group EM for kinetic parameters such as 
clearance (CL) or area under the plasma concentration curve (AUC) are given by 


Eq (1) 
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CLem 
Rauc = 1/Rot. 


Owing to this definition of R, fm can be calculated directly from measurements of 
CL or AUC values, under the assumption that the mean enzyme function is equal 
to 0 for PM subgroups and equal to 1 for all EM subgroups. In that case fm = 
1— Rez. However, there is a large variation in genotypes within the phenotype. In 
CYP2D6, PM phenotypes are associated with homozygosity for alleles with no activ- 
ity (i.e.*3,*4,*5,*6,*7,*8,*11,*14,*15,*18,*19,*20,*21,*40); IM phenotypes with either 
homozygosity with decreased activity alleles (i.e.*9,*10,*17,*21,*36,*29,*41,*45,*46) 
or heterozygosity with one decreased activity alleles and one non activity alleles; and 
EM phenotypes with either homozygosity with normal activity alleles (i-e.*1,*2) or 
heterozygosity with one decreased activity alleles and one non activity alleles. 


In the case of polymorphic subgroups, the modification of the generic model is as 
follows: R is assumed to be dependent on compound c and polymorphism p (through 
EF), in contrast to the generic model, where R was not compound-specific. EF itself 
is assumed to vary across studies. In the case of CL, the ratio of PM to EM is given 
as 


To make the model identifiable, the two extreme means are fixed at 0 and 1, 
ie. EFgm = 1 and EFpy = 0, while E Fy) is treated as a parameter to estimate. 
Another parameter to estimate is variability in E-F’s across studies. 


Assuming that some additional in vitro data on fm are available for some compounds 
in addition to in vivo kinetic data, they can be used to construct priors on these 
particular compounds, as will be demonstrated in the case study. Where no in vitro 
data are available, a vague prior or expert knowledge can be used to construct fm 
priors. For all variables in [0,1] range, truncated normal distributions are used, 
denoted as Njo1). Indexing over observations by i, 


As discussed in the case of the generic model, in particular cases it may be useful to 
treat ratios as fixed (without introducing the variability between studies). This can 
also be achieved in this model, by fixing o?” = 0 and using vague priors on fm. 
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A schematic presentation of the Bayesian hierarchical model, both for the generic case 
of subgroups of human populations and for polymorphic metabolism, is presented in 
Figure 1. 


Generic model for subgroups of population © for analysis of O 
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Figure 1. Scheme of the Bayesian model for the meta-analysis of kinetic data: in 
subgroups of human populations (left panel) and for polymorphic metabolism (right). 
Squares represent data, circles — random variables and arrows denote dependencies. 
With exception of the two parameters at the top (variability of means across groups 
and studies), all variables are multi-dimensional: observations are indexed by i and 
depend on study-, compound- and subgroup-specific variables, each with their specific 
set of indices. 


Use of individual-level data in meta-analysis model 


The generic model can also be applied to situations when individual level obser- 
vations are available. If for a given study-arm i, the individual-level observations 
Yi = (Yil, ---,Yi,n;) are available for j subjects, the aggregate-level contribution of 
lgm; and lv; to the overall likelihood can be replaced with the likelihoods of these 
individual values. For the j-th subject, 


log(yig) ~ N (ui, 07), 


owing to the assumption of log-normality of kinetic parameters. This approach is easy 
to implement in Markov Chain Monte Carlo (MCMC) software as no new parameters 
or “re-indexing” of other vectors are introduced. The simplicity of implementation 
owes to the base model treating both u; and o; as unknown parameters. The model 
presented in the previous section remains valid even in the presence of individual-level 
data only. 
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2.3. Derivation of uncertainty factors for chemical risk assess- 
ment 


The results of the meta-analysis of kinetic data can be used to derive UFs for chemical 
risk assessment. U F(x) is defined as the ratio of the x-th percentile of the population 
to the median in the reference group. Often the 95th percentile is used [24]. When 
the ratio between the subgroup and the reference group is larger than the ratios of 
quantiles within the subgroups, UF (x) is given as the ratio of x-th percentile in the 
group of interest to the median in the reference group. In that situation, the UF can 
be derived based on two inputs only: the ratio R and the associated variation in the 
subgroup. 


For situations where the variation within the reference group is high or a risk as- 
sessment is needed for a particular population, a simulation approach can be taken. 
Distribution of different subgroups in the population of interest (denoted p) is re- 
quired, as well as N, the size of the population. (For theoretical cases N can be set 
to a large number, e.g. 10,000.) UF (x) is then derived using the following algorithm: 


1. Draw N values according to distribution into groups, p 

2. For each N, draw a value according to the model’s mean and variance distribu- 
tions for that particular group, yielding an N-dimensional vector S 

3. Calculate UF (zx) as a ratio of a-th percentile of S to the median of S 


This procedure is repeated M times, yielding M estimates of UF, with M set to at 
least 10,000. Variation in UF reflects the model uncertainty and can be reported 
together with the mean UF. 


2.4. Model selection and validation 


The statistical fit of the model to data should be assessed visually on both means and 
variances, using a plot comparing observed and expected values. Since both u and a 
are Bayesian parameters, they can be plotted with uncertainty intervals (e.g. 95%). 
For the means, a lack of fit to the observed values may occur when the observed 
ratios are highly variable. For the variances, a weaker fit can be expected under the 
proposed model, since no random effect is used by default. In both cases a visual 
check for systematic error in particular subgroups (especially for u) and compounds 
(especially for ø) is required. Additionally, the fit of estimated to observed ratios 
of geometric means should be assessed separately, since these are the most relevant 
quantities for the derivation of UFs. The ratios are derived on a study-by-study basis 
from the geometric means in the data table of inputs. 


Model selection can be implemented through cross-validation, by measuring the ability 
of a given model to correctly predict values of observations which were not used. A 
generic metric of predictive performance is log predictive density (lpd). In a model 
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with fixed R, lpd for J new observations of lgm and lv, indexed by j = 1,..., J, lpd 
is given as 


nj-1l nj-1 as 
Ipd = Y` (log(Tpar(lvj| 2, “2 =)) + log ( (lgm; luz, “4))) 
JEJ 2 ` 20; JG 


where Tpa¢(a|k, 0) = TON x*-le-®® and ® is probability density function of the 
normal distribution; uj and oj are defined as above. Since these are random variables, 
lpd is also a random variable and approximated by drawing values of all parameters 


(using their conditional distributions). 


As a default, it is recommended to conduct the cross-validation at least five-fold, 
that is, by randomly dividing the data into five sets (ensuring that each compound is 
well-represented) and repeating the analysis five times. The average lpd over the five 
models is the resulting summary statistic used to compare models. 


3. Results and discussion 


The generic Bayesian hierarchical model has been developed for the meta-analysis of 
human population variability in kinetics. In this section, a reproducible model imple- 
mentation is discussed, together with applications to derivation of uncertainty factors 
for subgroups of human populations and inter-phenotypic differences in kinetics for 
polymorphic metabolism. A case study for the polymorphic CYP2D6 metabolism 
based on a real data set is presented. 


3.1. Model implementation 


The model has been implemented in the Stan modelling language [25]. Stan programs 
are open-source and can be used in various popular statistical software such as R [26]. 


Stan uses a Hamiltonian Monte Carlo approach to approximate posterior distributions 
of parameters [27]. In the context of meta-analyses of kinetics data, short Monte Carlo 
chains may struggle due to data scarcity and statistical identifiability issues discussed 
above. Therefore, a default recommendation for such model is to use 5,000 iterations 
as a starting point. Additionally, in some situations (particularly for the modified 
version of the model), the maximum tree depth parameter in Stan should be set 
to 15, due to the more complex hierarchy of the model. However, if the value is 
too low, a warning will be produced automatically. To assess chain convergence the 
Gelman-Rubin R statistic (automatically calculated by Stan) is used [28]. 


The Stan code for the model is included as part of the Supplementary Materials, 
together with additional instructions for conducting meta-analyses using the model. 
Both the generic model and its modification for polymorphic enzymes (using fm and 
EF parameters) are included in the Supplement. In the latter case, the included 
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model code allows for sharing parameters across multiple populations. For example, 
in some situations separate sets of data may be collected for different ethnicities and 
separate models considered for each. In such cases it is beneficial for the models 
to share fm parameters, as they are compound-specific and not population-specific. 
The relevant code to accomplish this is a part of the included code. Calculation of 
the cross-validation statistic is also included in the “generated quantities” part of the 
program. 


3.2. Applications of the generic model 


The generic model can be applied to a range of case studies for the quantification 
of inter-individual differences between subgroups of human populations and to in- 
form risk assessment with population variability. This includes comparison between 
neonates, elderly and a reference group (generally healthy adults), as well as the 
assessment of inter-ethnic and intra-ethnic differences. From the perspective of un- 
certainty factors, the quantities of interest are the ratio between subgroups R and the 
subgroup specific variability ø. Figure 2 provides a 3-dimensional plot generalising 
the relationship between the R, the subgroup-specific variability (characterised by 
CV, the coefficient of variation; CV = e7 — 1) and UF’s (95th centile) for chemi- 
cal risk assessment. From the wide range of R values (1-10) and CV (10%-100%), 
UF (95th centiles) values would range from a minimum of 1 to a maximum of 30. 
Such a range of parameters and R values would cover most of the range observed in 
previous meta-analyses of inter-individual kinetic differences in of human populations 
(Dorne et al, 2005). These meta-analyses showed that human variability in kinetics 
were mostly below the TK default factor kinetics (3.16) for monomorphic phase I, 
Phase II enzymes and renal excretion in healthy adults and some instances above for 
neonates (CYP1A2, glucuronidation, CYP3A4 etc), elderly and PM individuals for 
polymorphic enzymes (CYP2D6, CYP2C19, NAT-2) (Dorne et al., 2005). 
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Figure 2. Human variability in kinetics between subgroups of human population and 
95% uncertainty factors for log-normal distributions. Functions of ratios of geometric 
means (from 1 to 10) and coefficient of variation (from 0.1 to 1) are plotted for the 
2-dimensional figures (right-hand panel) as cross-sections through the 3-dimensional 
plot. 


3.3. Analysing inter-phenotypic differences in kinetics for poly- 
morphic enzyme metabolism: a CYP2D6 case study 


As a case study, an analysis of inter-phenotypic differences was performed for 
CYP2D6 polymorphism and uncertainty factors were derived. An updated database 
of CYP2D6 kinetic parameters from an earlier work was used to provide realistic 
input data [29]. The data set consists of 86 study arms reporting in vivo estimates 
of clearance in 8 different compounds: lgm, lv and sample sizes. 


Additionally to in vivo-specific information, in vitro estimates were used to construct 
prior distributions. Gibbs et al [30] applied in vitro method to obtain quantitative 
estimates of fm for many compounds and inferred the hypothetical ratios of CL 
and AUC in poor to extensive metabolisers. They provide estimates for 13 popu- 
lar CYP2D6 substrates, with 95% intervals (corresponding to variability in in vitro 
measurements). These reported distributions were used as model priors for the com- 
pounds available in the in vivo data. 


Stan model for analysis of subgroups was used. With the default settings proposed 
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in the Methods section, the model had no difficulty converging. Figure 3 illustrates 
the model output, with predictions plotted against the observed data for logarithms 
of geometric means and variances. Note that in the case of variances the comparison 
is made between true g parameters and sample variances. 


While the overall statistical fit to data is good, larger residuals are observed in the 
right tail for the EM polymorphism reflecting large variability in this subgroup and 
the multi-allelic nature of the CYP2D6 enzyme (from 0 copies to 13 copies). With 
regards to variance, there is a clear difference between polymorphic phenotypes but 
limited evidence of differences between compounds. While for readability only the 
mean values are plotted, validation of the model for variances should also include 
plotting of sampling distribution intervals or calculating their coverage of reported lv 
values. In this case study, 7 out of 86 values of lv fall outside of the 95% intervals 
of sampling distribution given the average estimated o values and observed sample 
sizes. 
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Figure 3: Meta-regression for the prediction of inter-phenotypic differences in the 
kinetics of CYP2D6 substrates. The quantities on y-axis are the modelled means. 
Bayesian credibility intervals are omitted for readability. 


Example of a graphical validation with regards to the ratios of clearances is shown in 
Figure 4. In assessing the predicted versus observed ratios (red points in panel C), 
the variability in the enzyme function (panel A) is combined with the variability in 
the posterior distributions of fm (panel B). Visually, the 95% intervals of predictive 
distributions for ratios include all observed ratio values, with exception of tolterodine 
and propafenone, where only one or two ratios were observed. This suggests that while 
the model findings can be generalised across compounds, for these two compounds 
more data should be collected as the model may not be correct. 


For some compounds, fm posteriors can be very vague if no prior is fixed (e.g. mex- 
iletine), as shown in the bottom-left panel of Figure 4. This happens when the prior 
distribution is non-informative and there is no or little data on the inter-phenotypic 
ratios between kinetic parameters. However, the hierarchical structure of the model 
is robust to such data gaps and the MCMC procedure had no problems converging. 
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Figure 4: Analysis of inter-phenotypic kinetic differences for compounds metabolised 
via the CYP2D6 polymorphic isoform; model validation plots: (A) Posterior predic- 
tive distributions for enzyme functioning EF. (B) Comparison of posterior and prior 
distributions for fraction metabolised. Six representative compounds are shown, with 
the informative priors based on Table 3 in [30]. (C) Predictive distributions for CL 
PM/EM ratios of geometric means in CYP2D6, on a substrate-by-substrate basis. 
Black points are means and bold/thin bars are 80%/95% credibility intervals. Red 
points are ratios observed in the available studies. Intervals take into account varia- 
tion in EFs (panel A) as well as in fm (panel B). 


Results of the model are presented in Table 1. In the case of CYP2D6, differences 
across groups are larger than within groups, as seen on Figure 5. Therefore, there 
was no need to use the simulation approach to deriving UFs, which are calculated as 
the ratio of median in EM group to 5th percentile in the PM group. The UFs for 
each compound are derived and reported as means, with Bayesian 95% uncertainty 
intervals. Mean UFs range from 3.1 to 12 for the eight compounds, while the geometric 
mean EM/PM ratios range from 1.7 to 5.9. The UFs are larger than the ratios, due 
to the within-P M-subgroup variance, ranging from 0.26 to 0.56. 


To highlight the role that both ratios and variance estimates play in determining the 
UFs in the CYP2D6 case study, the estimated mean UFs are also presented in Figure 
6, a modification of the 3D plot from Figure 2, with the results of the case study 
added. 
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Figure 5: Model-estimated distributions of clearance for extensive (EM) and poor 
metabolisers (PM), visualised on logarithmic scale. 


Compound EM PM PM/EM EM PM UF 95 
desipramine 5.9 4.2 0.17 0.53 0.31 Ea 1, 18.2) 
fesoterodine 7.5 7.0 0.58 0.56 0.32 1 (2. 3, 4) 
imipramine 4.5 3.6 0.40 0.44 0.26 3. 4 (3.1, 4.6) 
metoprolol 7.3 5.8 0.22 0.64 0.37 9 (5.8, 12.2) 
mexiletine 4.2 3.6 0.55 0.59 0.34 3.6 (2.3, 5.2) 
propafenone 6.1 4.9 0.30 0.66 0.38 6.5 (4.8, 8.2) 
tolterodine 5.8 4.4 0.25 0.97 0.56 11.1 (7.2, 15.3) 
venlafaxine 5.9 4.5 0.25 0.66 0.38 7.9 (5.6, 10.4) 


Table 1: Results of the CYP2D6 case study. 
variability are quantified both in extensive and poor metabolisers. 


For each drug mean clearance and its 


95% uncertainty 


factor depends on both ratio of geometric means and coefficient of variation and is 
provided together with Bayesian 95% uncertainty interval. 
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Figure 6: Model-estimated mean 95% uncertainty factors for clearance parameters 
in nine compounds metabolised by CYP2D6. UFs are a function of ratio of means 
between extensive and poor metabolisers and the estimated population variability. 


4. Conclusion and future directions 


A generic Bayesian hierarchical model for the meta-analysis of kinetic data has been 
developed to quantify population variability in subgroups of human populations and to 
derive UFs for chemical risk assessment. Applications to chemical risk assessment have 
been illustrated: one, characterisation of inter-individual differences for subgroups of 
human populations and two, quantification of inter-phenotypic differences in CYP2D6 
metabolism. 


The hierarchical structure of the model presented addresses a number of data features 
that are common in evidence synthesis for chemical risk assessment, namely: 1) low 
sample sizes, 2) a hierarchical structure with subgroup-specific, compound-specific, 
study-specific and parameter-specific data, 3) potentially large heterogeneity across 
studies, and 4) data gaps. 


There is a number of advantages to using the generic approach presented here over 
standard meta-analysis models, such as inverse variance weighting method or other 
fixed effect models of meta-analysis. The Bayesian approach avoids problems with 
estimating variance that can occur in some maximum likelihood approaches to mixed 
modelling [31,32]. Treating the true study variance as an unknown parameter both 
improves estimation for the means and allows modelling of effect of a compound 
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or subgroup on variance. This is in contrast to standard meta-analysis approaches 
where only the behaviour of means is considered. Accounting for means and variances 
simultaneously is essential to correctly estimate UFs, as shown in Figures 2 and 6. 


Applying the model to polymorphic enzymes offers further benefits over the generic 
approach. The model allows for capturing variability in ratios through integration 
of compound-specific fm’s and population-specific EF’s. Both parameters are inter- 
pretable on a biological basis. In addition, informative priors for both fm and EF 
can often be collected from the literature and incorporated in the model. Moreover, 
the presented model can be generalised across many parameters and populations by 
using the code included in the Supplementary Materials. 


However, the feasibility of modelling population variability in kinetics will depend 
on availability of the relevant data. Data gaps may lead to high uncertainty in such 
results. These gaps and their impact on the outcome of the meta-analysis should be 
described transparently in each case. The assumption of ratios being variable across 
studies and that the reported variance is not equal to true variance are justified by 
variability in ratios and sample sizes, as typically reported in the literature. How- 
ever, this study does not quantify the benefit of the proposed approach to variance 
modelling compared to standard meta-analysis approaches. 


With such limitations in mind, further work on theoretical aspects of the model 
may include: 1) investigating the joint analysis of multiple kinetic parameters, lead- 
ing to “borrowing of strength” across parameters [33]; 2) quantifying the impact of 
small sample sizes and use of different measures of dispersion on the results (possibly 
through a simulation study, similarly to other published work [34]); 3) allowing for 
modelling of measurement errors related to different measures of dispersion, including 
standard deviations, standard error of the mean and confidence intervals. 


This Bayesian hierarchical model has also been applied to investigate metabolic in- 
teractions. Quignot et al ([35]) presented a meta-analysis of kinetic data in humans 
following inhibition of CYP3A4 metabolism with grapefruit juice and CYP3A4 in- 
duction with St John’s wort. The approach is similar to the above described for 
comparing kinetics in CYP2D6 phenotypes since fm is taken into account together 
with bioavailability, while the reference group is the control and the subgroups are 
the grapefruit juice or St John’s wort treatments. Uncertainty factors were derived 
based on the coefficients of variation as well as the impact of the interaction on the 
geometric means ratio. In the case of no interaction, the variability was found to be 
within the default TK UF of 3.16, whereas the estimated UF values were up to 6 
times higher than the default UF for maximum inhibition by grapefruit juice. For St 
John’s wort, the maximum induction resulted in UFs twice the value of the default 
TK UF. 


From an applied perspective, broadening the application of this generic model could 
be beneficial to the development of non-testing methods for the use of New Approach 
Methods in chemical risk assessment including: 


1. Quantifying human variability for major human metabolic and excretion path- 
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ways including Phase I, phase II metabolism, renal excretion and transporters. 
This application is currently being investigated as a collaborative project be- 
tween the European Food Safety Authority (EFSA), national agencies (ANSES, 
ISS) and academia (University of Utrecht). A first application for the analysis of 
human variability in CYP3A4 metabolism is published in this special issue [36]. 
This also include other polymorphic enzymes such as CYP2C9, CYP2C19 as 
well as phase II enzymes (N-actylation (NAT-2) with fast and slow acetylators 
(FA and SA), glutathione-s-transferases and UDP-glucuronosyltransferases) and 
transporters (Organic anion Transporter Proteins (OATP) and P-glycoproteins) 
[11,37]. 

2. Predicting human kinetic parameters (e.g Cmax, half-life, clearance) using quan- 
titative in vitro-in vivo extrapolations (QIVIVE) from the integration of human 
in vitro metabolism data and metabolic variability distributions into human 
toxicokinetic (TK) or physiologically-based toxicokinetic (PB-TK) models for 
chemicals of relevance to food and feed safety (e.g. pesticides, food and feed 
additives, contaminants, etc.). 

3. Integration of variability in metabolism into TK-toxicodynamic (TK-TD) or 
PB-TK-TD models to quantify the impact of metabolism or variability in TK 
(e.g. subgroups of human populations, polymorphisms) on toxicological out- 
comes. For example, a TK model or PB-TK model would quantify internal 
concentrations of a chemical or a metabolite in the target organ; for the TD 
part, dose-response modelling would be performed using benchmark dose mod- 
elling on an internal dose basis. 

4. Development of quantitative in vitro in vivo extrapolations models (QIVIVE) 
integrating isoform specific in vitro information and kinetic variability distribu- 
tions for different subgroups and phenotypes of human populations as a basis for 
refining the derivation of reference points/points of departure in risk assessment 
based on internal dose and for the refinement of UFs such as pathway-derived 
UFs and chemical-specific adjustment factors. 

5. Applications of the Bayesian hierarchical model to the meta-analysis of TK or 
toxicity data in species of relevance to ecological risk assessment (e.g. daphnia, 
fish, earth worms). These applications can provide tools to assess interspecies 
differences in kinetics or toxicity for specific substances or group of substances 
or support the development of internal species-sensitivity distributions [38]. 
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Code for meta-analysis models in Stan 


This supplement includes generic model codes. Readers should refer to main text of 
the paper to understand the notation. 


Conducting inference using Stan — recommendations 


In the context of meta-analyses of kinetics data, short Monte Carlo chains may strug- 
gle due to data scarcity and statistical identifiability issues we discussed in the paper. 
Therefore a default recommendation for such model is to use 5,000 iterations as a 
starting point. Additionally, for more complicated models (such as the one presented 
in Section 3.2) the maximum tree depth parameter in Stan should be set to 15, due to 
more complex hierarchy of the model. (If it is too low, a warning will automatically 
be produced.) To assess chain convergence the Gelman-Rubin Ê statistic (calculated 
automatically by Stan) is used. 


Divergent transitions may be reported by Stan, especially when input data are sparse. 
This can occur even when the Rhat statistic is low (below 1.01). In such cases addi- 
tional diagnostics should be produced to ensure convergence to the target distribution. 
As a basic step adapt_ delta option should be increased, per automated advice of the 
tool and pairs() plot should be produced for sigma and gamma parameters (see code 
below) to assess if any divergences occur in a systematic way, especially for particular 
compounds or studies. Users should refer to the manual for more detailed advice for 
how to examine the divergent transitions (https: //mc-stan.org/misc/warnings.html). 
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Generic model 


This model is for random effects on ratios, as presented in Section 2.1. The model can 
be changed to fixed effects on ratios by removing some comments and commenting 
out lines after random-effect comments. 


/* 
Stan model for modelling ratios of subgroups 


*/ 


data { 
//counts 
int n; 
int n_drugs; 
int n_studies; 
int n_groups; 


//identifiers d(i), s(i), g(i) 

int drug[n]; 

int study[n]; 

int group[n]; //code reference group as 1 


//observed data 
real ssn]; 

real lgm[n]; 
real<lower=0> lv[n]; 


parameters { 
real mu_drug[n_drugs] ; 
real mu_study[n_studies] ; 
real<lower=0> sigma_study; 
real gamma_group[n_groups-1]; 
real gamma_drug[n_drugs] ; 


// random effect of group: 

// real logratiol[n]; 

// real mu_group[n_groups - 1]; 
// real<lower=0> sigma_group; 
// fixed effect of group: 


real logratio[n_groups-1] ; 


transformed parameters { //means and SDs in each study arm 
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real sigma[n]; 
real muln]; 
for(i in 1:n){ 
if(group[i] != 1){ 
// random effect of group 
// mali] = mu_drugldrug[i]] + mu_study[study[i]] + logratiol[n] ; 
// fixed effect of group 
mu[i] = mu_drug[drug[i]] + mu_study[study[i]] + 
logratio[groupli] - 1]; 
sigma[i] = exp(gamma_drug[drug[i]] + gamma_group[group[i] - 1]); 
}else{ 
mu[i] = mu_drug[drug[i]] + mu_study[study[i]]; 
sigma[i] = exp(gamma_drug[drug[i]]); 


} 
} 
} 
model { 
for(i in 1:n_studies) 
mu_study[i] ~ normal(0, sigma_study); 
sigma_study ~ normal(0, 5); 
mu_drug ~ normal(0, 10); 
gamma_drug ~ normal(0, 5); 
gamma_group ~ normal(0, 5); 
// random effect of group: 
// mu_group ~ normal(0, 10); 
// sigma_group ~ normal(0, 2.5); 
// fixed effect of group: 
logratio ~ normal(0, 2.5); 
for(i in 1:n){ 
// random effect of group: 
// if(group[i] == 1) 
//  logratio[i] ~ normal(0, .0001); 
// else 
//  logratio[i] ~ normal (@mu_group[group[i] - 1], sigma_group) ; 
//observed quantities: 
lgm[i] ~ normal(mu[i], sigmali]/sqrt(ss[i])); 
//chi-sq is Gamma(njk - 1 / 2, tau_j*(n_jk-1)/2) 
lv[i] ~ gamma((ss[i] - 1) / 2, (ss[i]-1)/(2*(sigmali]~2))); 
} 
} 
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Model for polymorphisms 


/* 
Stan model for modelling polymorphisms of kinetic parameters 


*/ 


data { 
//counts 
int n; 
int n_drugs; 
int n_studies; 
int n_polymorphisms; 
//identifiers 
int drug[n]; 
int study[n]; 
int polymorphism[n]; //code the polymorphism with EF=0 as 1, 
//and the one with EF=1 as n_polymorphisms 


real<lower=0> fm_mean_prior [n_drugs] ; 


//observed data on means & variation: 
real ssn]; 

real lgm[n]; 

real<lower=0> lv[n]; 


parameters { 
real mu_drug[n_drugs] ; 
real mu_study[n_studies] ; 
real<lower=0> sigma_study; 
real gamma_group[n_polymorphisms-1] ; 
real gamma_drug[n_drugs] ; 


// random effect of group: 

real<lower=0, upper=1> mean_ef [n_polymorphisms-2] ; 
real<lower=0, upper=1> fm[n_drugs] ; 

real<lower=0, upper =1> ef[n]; 

real<lower=0> sigma_ef; 


transformed parameters { 
real mu([n]; 
real sigmal[n]; 
for(i in 1:n) 
//this is for CL 
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mu[i] = mu_drug[drug[i]] + mu_study[study[i]] + 
log (ef [i] *fm[drug[i]] + 1-fm[drug[i]]); 

//for AUC use change the last "+"" to "-"" 

//because R_AUC = 1/R_CL 

for(i in 1:n){ 
sigma[i] = exp(gamma_drug[drug[i]]); 
if(polymorphism[i] > 1) 
sigma[i] = sigma[i]*exp(gamma_group[polymorphism[i]-1]); 


model { 
//priors dealing with means (mu): 
mu_drug ~ normal(0O, 10); 
mu_study ~ normal(0, sigma_study) ; 
sigma_study ~ normal(0, 5); 


//priors for fm: 
for(i in 1:n_drugs) 

fm[i] ~ normal(fm_mean_prior[i], .1); 
sigma_ef ~ normal(0, 1); 


//priors dealing with variances (gamma): 

gamma_drug ~ normal(0, 5); 

gamma_group ~ normal(0, 5); 

for(i in 1:(n_polymorphisms-2) ) 
mean_ef[i] ~ uniform(0,1); 


for(i in i:n) { 

//enzyme function: 

if (polymorphism[i] == 1) 
ef [i] ~ normal(0, sigma_ef) ; 

if (polymorphism[i] == n_polymorphisms) 
ef [i] ~ normal(1, sigma_ef) ; 

if((polymorphism[i] > 1) && (polymorphism[i] < n_polymorphisms) ) 
ef [i] ~ normal(mean_ef[polymorphism[i]-1], sigma_ef); 


//observed quantities: 

lgm[i] ~ normal(mu[i], sigmali]/sqrt(ss[i])); 

//chi-sq is Gamma(njk - 1 / 2, tau_j*(n_jk-1)/2) 

l1v[i] ~ gamma((ss[i] - 1) / 2, (ss[i]-1)/(2*(sigmali]~2))); 
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Abstract 

Quantifying differences in pharmacokinetics (PK) and toxicokinetics (TK) provides a science-based approach to refine uncer- 
tainty factors (UFs) for chemical risk assessment. Cytochrome P450 (CYP) 3A4—the major hepatic and intestinal human 
CYP—and the P-glycoprotein (Pgp) transporter share a vast range of common substrates for which PK may be modulated 
through inhibition or induction in the presence of grapefruit juice (GFJ) or St. John’s wort (SJW), respectively. Here, an 
extensive literature search was performed on PK interactions for CYP3A4 and Pgp substrates after oral co-exposure to GFJ 
and SJW. Relevant data from 109 publications, extracted for both markers of acute (Cmax) and chronic [clearance and area 
under the plasma concentration—time curve (AUC)] exposure, were computed into a Bayesian hierarchical meta-analysis 
model. Bioavailability (F) and substrate fraction metabolised by CYP3A4 (Fm) were identified as the variables exhibiting the 
highest impact on the magnitude of interaction. The Bayesian meta-regression model developed provided good predictions for 
magnitudes of inhibition (maximum 5.3-fold with GFJ) and induction (maximum 2.3-fold with SJW). Integration of CYP3A4 
variability, F, Fm and magnitude of interaction provided the basis to derive a range of CYP3A4 and Pgp-related UFs. Such 
CYP3A4 and Pgp-related UFs can be derived in the absence of human data using in vitro TK evidence for CYP3A4/Pgp 
inhibition or induction as conservative in silico options. The future development of quantitative in vitro—in vivo extrapola- 
tion models for mixture risk assessment is discussed with particular attention to integrating human in vitro and in vivo P/ 
TK data on interactions with pathway-related variability. 


Keywords CYP3A4 - Interindividual variability - Kinetic interactions - Mixtures - Risk assessment - Uncertainty factors 


Introduction dimensions. Typical examples of such interactions at the 
kinetic level include interactions between drugs (drug—drug 
Human variability in pharmacokinetics (PK) or toxicoki- interactions, DDI), food and drugs (FDI), herbs and drugs 
netics (TK), expressed as interindividual variability, may (HDI) (Fujita 2004), or chemical—chemical interactions 
impact drug efficacy (pharmacodynamics, PD) or chemical (CCI). 
toxicity (toxicodynamics, TD). In a similar manner, inter- A number of inhibitors and inducers are known to 
actions between chemicals may affect P/TK, P/TD or both impact the P/TK of compounds through interaction with 
the major metabolising enzyme cytochrome P450 3A4 
(CYP3A4) isoform and/or the major efflux intestinal 
Electronic supplementary material The online version of this transporter P-glycoprotein (Pgp), which have consider- 
article (https://doi.org/10.1007/s00204-018-2325-6) contains able substrate affinity overlap (Staud et al. 2010). These 
supplementary material, which is available to authorized users. compounds affect P/TK by acting on both oral bioavail- 
J Nadia Quignot ability [including CYP3 A4-mediated first-pass metabolism 
n.quignot @analytica-laser.com in intestine and liver (Almazroo et al. 2017) and Pgp- 
mediated absorption (Ambudkar et al. 1999)], and sys- 
temic liver metabolism [through CYP3A4 enzyme (Zhou 


n 


i Analytica LASER, Paris, France 


N 


Analytica LASER, London, UK 2008)]. The P/TK consequences are reflected through 
3 European Food Safety Authority, Parma, Italy modifications of both acute exposure: blood maximum 
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concentration (Cmax) and chronic exposure: area under the 
plasma concentration—-time curve (AUC), clearance (CL), 
and half-life (¢)/2). 

Since DDI, FDI, HDI and CCI are a public health issue, 
many research efforts have led to the development of evi- 
dence-based models to predict magnitudes of interaction in 
the presence of inhibitors or inducers for a range of enzymes, 
to adjust the therapeutic doses plan, to minimise the risk of 
adverse health effects and maximise benefits of the therapeu- 
tic compounds (Choi and Ko 2017; Hennessy et al. 2016; 
Won et al. 2012). These include predictive models based 
on in silico analysis, in vitro or in vivo data (Einolf 2007; 
Roy and Roy 2009) and physiologically based PK (PBPK) 
models based on in vivo and in vitro data (EMA 2012; FDA 
2012; Jamei 2016). A critical step in the development of 
such models using in silico and in vitro data is the inclusion 
of in vivo data to update the model to refine predictions and 
support its performance (Zhuang and Lu 2016). 

One of the most well-known inhibitors of CYP3A4 and 
Pgp is grapefruit juice (GFJ) (Seden et al. 2010); its counter- 
part as an inducer is St. John’s wort (SJW), a plant used as an 
anti-depressant herbal remedy (Rahimi and Abdollahi 2012). 
GFJ and SJW interactions with a large number of thera- 
peutic drugs are well described in the literature (Bailey and 
Dresser 2004; Isoherranen et al. 2004; Kober et al. 2008). 
Nevertheless, magnitude of interactions between CYP3A4/ 
Pgp substrates and inhibitors or inducers may be not suf- 
ficiently quantified to adequately predict the impact on the 
established benefit/risk profile (Won et al. 2012). This is due 
to interindividual variability, specificities of substrates and 
inhibitors/inducers, as well as differences in methodologies 
between clinical studies. 

In human risk assessment, addressing interspecies dif- 
ferences and human variability for hazard characterisation 
has been traditionally performed using the default uncer- 
tainty factor (UF) of 100-fold (10 x 10) applied to chronic or 
sub-chronic toxicity data to derive safe levels of exposure. 
Recent guidance documents have proposed to replace default 
UFs with chemical-specific adjustment factors (CSAFs), or 
more generally UFs derived using relevant in vivo P/TK 
and/or P/TD data to reduce uncertainty or better character- 
ise variability (Bhat et al. 2017). In this context, CYP3A4 
pathway-specific UFs have been derived using human PK 
data for CYP3A4 substrates to account for interindividual 
variability in the isoform and compared with the default TK 
UF of 3.16 (Dorne et al. 2003a). Such pathway-related UFs 
constitute an intermediate option between default values and 
CSAFs and can be applied when human in vitro metabolism 
data are available for specific isoforms but no in vivo data 
are available. In this study, the current 3.16 kinetic default 
factor was shown to cover at least 99% of healthy adults. 
However, sources of variability including overlapping sub- 
strate specificities between CYP3A4 and Pgp, as well as 
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impact of inhibitors and inducers on PK parameters of probe 
substrates, were not assessed. 

In a mixture risk assessment context, the impact of inhibi- 
tors and inducers on metabolism and TK and the associated 
consequences on the derivation of UFs need to be addressed 
using a data-based approach and constitute the aim of this 
study. Here, an extensive literature search was conducted and 
a database of published PK studies was constructed. A meta- 
analysis of PK data for parameters reflecting acute exposure 
(Cmax) and chronic exposure (AUC and CL) in the presence 
of GFJ or SJW was performed. Magnitudes of interaction 
were derived and correlations between such magnitudes of 
interaction and substrate-specific parameters were fitted. A 
meta-regression model integrating the human PK data and 
the fitted correlations was developed to predict the magni- 
tude of interaction and associated variability based on sub- 
strate characteristics. CYP3A4-related UFs were derived for 
single compounds and binary mixtures taking into account 
CYP3A4 inhibition and induction. 


Materials and methods 
Data collection 


Data on PK interactions between substrates of CYP3A4 and/ 
or Pgp and GFJ or SJW were collected through an Extensive 
literature search (ELS) (EFSA 2010; FDA 2009). ELS was 
performed as published by Quignot et al. (2015) using online 
databases PubMed (http://www.ncbi.nlm.nih.gov/pubmed), 
Embase® (http://www.embase.com), Cochrane (all databases, 
http://www.cochrane.org), and Web of Science™ (http://www. 
webofknowledge.com) and covering literature up to Febru- 
ary 2018. An initial screening of titles and abstracts, followed 
by a second screening based on full texts, were performed 
against the inclusion criteria (healthy adults, oral route of 
exposure, quantitative data including statistical descriptors 
about PK parameters C,,,,,, AUC and CL), to identify relevant 
peer reviewed publications. The following exclusion criteria 
were applied: to quantify variability due to CYP3A4 metabo- 
lism, delayed or slow release formulations were excluded to 
screen out variability in absorption as a co-variate; studies in 
which humans were exposed to more than two compounds 
(including GFJ and SJW) were excluded; articles published 
in a language other than English were excluded. Substrates 
of CYP3A4 and Pgp were identified from the literature. For 
each compound, the fraction metabolised by CYP3A4 (Fm) 
was determined. For substrates concluded as “major” sub- 
strates based on in vitro data but without data on Fm, a default 
Fm of 0.8 was applied. For substrates concluded as “minor” 
substrates, a default Fm of 0.2 was assigned. Single substrate 
oral bioavailability (F) was also extracted from the literature. 
When bioavailability was described with an interval, the mean 
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was calculated. Substrate-specific F and CYP3A4 Fm are 
presented in Supplementary material S1. PK interaction data 
(binary mixtures) for CYP3A4 and Pgp substrates for GFJ and 
SJW were computed and analysed for markers of acute and 
chronic exposure as detailed below. 


Data analysis 
Data harmonisation 


Markers of acute (C,,,,) and chronic (CL and AUC) oral expo- 
sure were collected for each individual study and data were 
harmonised for the purpose of the meta-analyses: 


Cmax Values were normalised to ng/ml and adjusted for dose 
and body weight (mg/kg body weight); 

AUC values were normalised to ng/ml h and adjusted for 
dose and body weight (mg/kg body weight); 

CL values were adjusted to body weight (when not reported 
as such in the study) and normalised to be expressed in ml/ 
min/kg. 


When body weights were not reported, the following mean 
adult body weights were used: 70 kg (males), 60 kg (females) 
or 65 kg (mixed males and females). 

Data in the kinetic studies were most of the time either 
reported as arithmetic means (X) and standard deviations 
(SD) or as geometric means (GM) and geometric standard 
deviations (GSD). Since kinetic data are generally recognised 
to be lognormally distributed (Dorne et al. 2001a; Naumann 
et al. 1997; Renwick and Lazarus 1998) and that the geometric 
mean (GM) and geometric standard deviation (GSD) are bet- 
ter appropriate to summarise a lognormal distribution, all the 
kinetic data in this work are described as GM and GSD. When 
these measures were not reported, they were estimated for each 
individual study using the following equations: 


GM=— Š 
4/0 +CV) D 
GSD = exp ( in(1+C¥8)). (2) 
where CVy is the coefficient of variation given by: 
SD 
CVy ==. 
Nay (3) 


In some studies, SD was not reported and was estimated 
from the standard error SE (SEM), CV and the 95% confi- 
dence interval of the mean with the following equations: 


SD = yn x SE, (4) 
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SD = CVy x X, (5) 
sp = UCIFLCL u n 
2t0.975,n-1 


where n is the sample size, UCI and LCI refer to the upper 
and lower bounds of confidence interval and f 975 ,_, 1S the 
97.5th percentile of the ¢ distribution with tọ 975 ,_; degrees 
of freedom. 

The coefficient of variation for lognormally distributed 
data is given by: 


CV,y =  exp{[In (GSD)]*} — 1. 


Magnitude of effects and statistical significance 
of individual ratios 


(7) 


Magnitudes of the PK interactions for each study were 
expressed as the ratios between geometric means of param- 
eters for the single compound and the binary mixtures. 
When stated, the ratio was expressed on a harmonised scale 
starting at 1 to reflect changes in internal dose for either 
inhibition or induction. These ratios were calculated for each 
kinetic parameter (Cmax, AUC and CL). 
: GM, 

GM ratio = z 

GMc 


(8) 


where GM, refers to geometric mean (lognormal distribu- 
tion) for interaction data and GMc refers to geometric mean 
(lognormal distribution) for control data. 

Confidence intervals for GM ratio, with UCI and LCI refer- 
ring to upper and lower bounds, were calculated as follows: 


LCI = exp (In (GM ratio) — 1.96 SE), GM ratio) > (9) 
UCI = exp (In(GM ratio) + 1.96 SEin(GM ratio))> (10) 
In?(GSD,) + In?(GSD 
SE in (GM ratio) = l e) : v 5 (11) 

min (nç, n) 


where C refers to control, 7 to interaction, and weight n to the 
minimum sample size between control and interaction data. 

For PK parameters, when statistical tests were not con- 
ducted, not described, or providing different results in the 
literature, statistical significance was tested for each study 
using ¢ statistic. Given the geometric mean of the control 
data GMc, the geometric mean of the interaction data GM}, 
the geometric standard deviation of the control data GSD 
and the sample size n, the ż statistic was calculated as: 


, — 198 (GMc) ~ log (GM) 


log (GSD)/ y7 


i (12) 
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which under the null hypothesis, follows a Student distri- 
bution. Interaction ratios related to a p value < 0.10 were 
considered as statistically significant, accounting for calcu- 
lation biases. 


Relationship between substrate-specific parameters 
and magnitudes of interaction 


Correlation between substrate-specific parameters (i.e., oral 


bioavailability F and fraction metabolised by CYP3A4 Fm) 
and magnitudes of interaction (i.e., GM ratio) was assessed. 


of 


Hango + Hsmayy + Yin i + YZino FM; 


Harago) + Hstudy(» ÍË no interaction 


if int(i) = GFJ or SJW 
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proportion of the compound handled by CYP3A4 (expressed 
as a percentage of the dose, Fm) and the interaction ratios. 
The meta-regression model assumed that (on log scale), 
the mean value jy; is a sum of the effect of substrate, study 
and (interaction parameter y) x (F+ Fm). This “interaction 
parameter” was derived for both SJW and GFJ. 

Observations (indexed by i) of GM, GV and sample size 
(n) were grouped by baseline drug, study, and occurrence 
of interaction (denoted int). Individual means and variances 
were converted onto the log scale and denoted LGM and 
LGV. Modelled mean values of LGM for observation i, y;, 
were meta-regressed as: 


(13) 


The logarithm of the magnitude of interaction was used to 
normalise its distribution. Simple and multiple linear regres- 
sions were applied (dependent variable being log GM ratio 
and independent variables being F and Fm). Correlation 
analyses were performed using Pearson’s correlation coef- 
ficient. Results were considered significant for p < 0.05. 


Bayesian hierarchical model-based meta-analyses 
Model development 


A hierarchical model was developed to meta-analyse statisti- 
cally significant PK interaction data. Separate models were 
developed for each parameter of interest [Cmax AUC (or 1/ 
CL)] and described: (1) the ratios of (geometric) means for 
GFJ/SJW co-exposure vs exposure to single compounds and, 
(2) interindividual variability (as described by CV) specific 
to single compound exposure, GFJ and SJW co-exposure. 
Such model makes use of available PK data in a more robust 
manner than a standard weighted average of reported data 
through modelling reported means and population variabil- 
ity under a single model. This can be of particular relevance 
in cases under which interindividual variability may differ 
between population groups (here single exposure and co- 
exposure), as shown previously when comparing healthy 
adults and subgroups of the population (children, neonates, 
elderly) (Dorne et al. 2002, 2003a, b, 2004a, b). 

Due to the log-normal nature of the data, input values 
for the hierarchical model were GM and geometric vari- 
ance (GV) (or converted GM and GV) and sample sizes as 
reported in the publications. Data were modelled using nor- 
mal distributions, after conversion of means and variances 
onto the log scale. 

A meta-regression model was used to account for the rela- 
tionship between the bioavailability F and the quantitative 
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It follows that for a given drug (identified with its F and 
Fm values), the ratio of geometric means between the PK 
parameter for the baseline (single drug) and the PK param- 
eter for the combined drug-GFJ or drug-SJW is of form 
exp [Y limo i + YZingFm;], with y1 and y2 as the param- 
eters to estimate (specific to GFJ and SJW). Assumption of 
linear relationship onto the log scale was formulated based 
on exploration of data (see “Relationship between substrate- 
specific parameters and magnitude of interaction”). 

Given the mean and sample size n, for each i, the observed 
values LGM and LGV are distributed as: 


inti 
GM, ~ Normal (n we), (14) 
ni 
n;—1 ni 
GV; ~ Gamma | ——, —— }. (15) 
2 Tmo 


The scale parameter is thus made specific to the inter- 
action data (none, GFJ, SJW) and assuming log-normal 
distributions, the coefficient of variation is also interaction- 
specific and given as: 


CV in = vf exp(o?, — 1). 


In summary, the main model assumptions were (1) func- 
tional relationship between C,,,,, AUC, 1/CL in mixture vs 
single compound, which depends on F and Fm, and (2), 
dependence of CV parameter only on whether interaction 
occurs. 

The Bayesian model was coded and estimated with the 
Markov Chain Monte Carlo software Stan (Carpenter et al. 
2017) using the Hamiltonian Monte Carlo approach. Con- 
vergence was checked after 1000 iterations. Vague and non- 
informative priors were used (Supplementary material S3). 


(16) 
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Derivation of probabilistic uncertainty factors 


CYP3A4-related UFs to cover the 95th and 99th percentiles 
of a population of healthy adults were calculated for each 
kinetic parameter and each study for GFJ and SJW, combin- 
ing interindividual variability and magnitude of interaction, 
as described by Dorne et al. (2001a, b) for magnitude of 
change between subgroups of population. 


Software 


Statistical analyses were performed using R (version 3.3) 
and Stan (version 2.17). Data manipulation and graphi- 
cal display were performed with R (tidyverse, broom and 
ggplot2 packages). 


Results 
Overview of data collected 


Out of 1809 studies retrieved, relevant data from 109 publi- 
cations were extracted providing 404 geometric mean ratios 
as magnitudes of interaction with GFJ and SJW for 89 differ- 
ent compounds. Specifically, for GFJ, 73 publications were 
included for 63 different compounds and a total of 257 mean 
ratios. For SJW, a total of 147 mean ratios were calculated 
from 36 publications dealing with 38 compounds. Statisti- 
cally significant interaction data represented 62% of GFJ 
data and 64% of SJW data. The summary of the PK data 
collected on GFJ- and SJW-mediated interactions, together 
with information on data distribution, is presented in Fig. 1. 
The full dataset is provided in Supplementary material $2. 
Figure | shows that the logarithms of GM ratios were 
mostly distributed around 0 according to inhibition or induc- 
tion for GFJ and SJW, respectively (i.e., increased exposure 


Fig. 1 Magnitude of inhibi- 
tion or induction for markers 

of acute and chronic exposure 
after oral CYP3A4 and/or Pgp 
inhibition (GFJ) or induction 
(SJW) expressed as inter-study 
and inter-substrate variability in 
healthy adults. The magnitude 
of interaction is represented by 
the geometric mean ratio (log 
scale) between the mixture and 
baseline for a given parameter, 
for the same substrate and study. 
Each circle represents a dataset. 
The number of subjects n in the 
study is indicated by the size of 
the circle 


Log geometric mean ratios 


AUC, 1/CL.GFJ 


Grapefruit Juice 
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with GFJ, decreased exposure with SJW). Few data were 
below 0 for GFJ and above 0 for SJW, illustrating an oppo- 
site effect (i.e., decreased exposure with GFJ, increased 
exposure with SJW). The resulting distributions describing 
the magnitudes of interactions were wider for GFJ compared 
with SJW, highlighting higher GM ratio values and variabil- 
ity. The overall variability was similar for acute and chronic 
PK parameters, for the baseline as well as the binary mixture 
data. In the same manner, the magnitudes of interactions 
following concomitant administration of GFJ or SJW were 
comparable for the acute and chronic PK parameters. Hence, 
data on acute and chronic parameters were pooled to assess 
the relationship between substrate-specific parameters and 
magnitude of interaction. 


Relationship between substrate-specific parameters 
and magnitude of interaction 


Oral bioavailability for individual substrates 


The impact of substrate oral bioavailability (F) on the mag- 
nitude of interaction in the presence of CYP3A4 and/or Pgp 
inhibitor (GFJ) or inducer (SJW) was tested and the relation- 
ships are described in Fig. 2. 

Figure 2 illustrates an inverse exponential relationship 
between F and magnitude of interaction for GFJ: the lower 
the substrate bioavailability, the higher the ratio between 
PK parameters measured with and without GFJ. A statisti- 
cally significant (p <0.005) medium correlation (r= — 0.44) 
was described between F and the magnitude of interaction 
following GFJ co-exposure, for both the whole dataset and 
the statistically significant data. No statistically significant 
correlation was found between F and magnitude of inter- 
action following co-exposure with SJW (p=0.06 and 0.15 
for the whole dataset and the statistically significant data, 
respectively). 


Cmax.GFJ AUC, 1/CL.SJW Cmax.SJW 


St John's Wort 
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Fig.2 Correlation between magnitude of interaction (for induc- 
tion after SJW co-exposure, I/ratio is represented), bioavailability 
(x-axis, left panel) and substrate fraction metabolised by CYP3A4 


Quantitative fraction of substrate metabolised by CYP3A4 


Substrates concomitantly exposed to GFJ were mainly 
CYP3A4 and/or Pgp substrates. Most substrates concom- 
itantly exposed to SJW were CYP450 substrates, and in 
particular CYP3A4 substrates. The impact of the quantita- 
tive fraction metabolised by CYP3A4 (Fm) on the magni- 
tude of interaction was investigated. 

Figure 2 illustrates an exponential relationship between 
the extent of CYP3A4 metabolism and the magnitude 
of GFJ- and SJW-mediated interactions. This relation- 
ship highlights that the higher the CYP3A4 Fm for the 
substrate, the higher the magnitude of interaction ratio 
for PK parameters. A statistically significant (p <0.005) 
medium correlation was described between CYP3A4 Fm 
and magnitude of interaction following GFJ co-exposure, 
for the whole dataset (r=0.32) and the statistically signifi- 
cant data (r=0.36). A statistically significant (p <0.005) 
medium correlation was described between CYP3A4 Fm 
and the magnitude of interaction following SJW co-expo- 
sure, for the whole dataset (r= 0.36) and the statistically 
significant data (r= 0.47). 

The impact of both explicative variables (i.e., substrate 
F and Fm) on the log values of the GM ratios was con- 
firmed through a multiple linear regression analysis for 
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(x-axis, right panel) for both statistically (circles) and non-statistically 
(crosses) significant data 


all studies (p < 0.005 for both variables). No interaction 
between explicative variables was observed, suggesting 
independency of their impact on the magnitude of inter- 
actions. Results from these analyses on the relationship 
between substrate characteristics and magnitudes of 
interaction were integrated in the subsequent hierarchical 
model (see “Model development’). 


Predictive model using Bayesian hierarchical 
meta-analysis 


Development of the meta-regression model 


Parameter prior and posterior distributions after Bayesian 
calibration of the meta-regression model are described in 
Supplementary material S3. The posterior distributions of 
interaction parameters y1 and y2 well illustrate the impact 
of substrate characteristics F and Fm on magnitudes of 
interactions, in line with the relationships described in 
“Oral bioavailability for individual substrates” and “Quan- 
titative fraction of substrate metabolised by CYP3A4”. 
The hierarchical Bayesian meta-regression model ade- 
quately predicted magnitudes of PK interactions as GM 
ratios between PK parameters for single compounds and 
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Fig. 3 Meta-regression model A 
for CYP3A4 substrates predict- 

ing magnitudes of interaction 

(acute and chronic) in relation 

to fraction metabolised by 2 
CYP3A4 and bioavailability. 
Shaded line represents the most 
predictive linear trend in the 
dataset 
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PK parameters after co-exposure to GFJ or SJW, according 
to F and Fm. Summary of input data and model predic- 
tions is shown in Fig. 3. 


Magnitudes of interactions 


The meta-analysis with the Bayesian hierarchical model 
allowed the estimation of interaction parameters according 
to GFJ or SJW. For each model assumption, the magnitude 
of interaction following co-exposure with GFJ or SJW was 
estimated according to F and CYP3A4 Fm, as illustrated by 
Fig. 4 and exemplified in Supplementary material S4. 
Results from the model predictions presented as three 
dimensional (Fig. 4) and in S4 reflect the relationships 
previously described between magnitudes of interactions 
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after co-exposure with GFJ or SJW, F and CYP3A4 Fm. 
The highest magnitudes of interaction were characterised 
by ratios of [mean (95 CI)] 5.3 (4.7-5.9) for CYP3A4/Pgp 
inhibition by GFJ and 2.3 (2.1-2.6) for CYP3A4/Pgp induc- 
tion by SJW. 


Variability estimates 


Interindividual variability was estimated using the hierar- 
chical model for each PK parameter and each co-exposure 
scenario (GFJ and SJW), as reported in Table 1. 

Overall interindividual variability for the CYP3A4 path- 
way was 52%. Interindividual variability following interac- 
tion was 58% and 42% for GFJ and SJW, respectively. 
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St John's Wort - 1/AUC 


Fig.4 Magnitudes of interactions (GM ratios) after CYP3A4 and P-glycoprotein inhibition and induction as a function of bioavailability (F) and 


substrate fraction metabolised by CYP3A4 (Fm) 


Derivation of CYP3A4-related uncertainty factors 
for inhibition and induction 


CYP3A4/Pgp pathway-related UFs for baseline (single com- 
pounds), inhibition (GFJ) or induction (SJW) were derived 
using the predicted magnitudes of interaction for a wide 
range of substrates from the meta-regression model as well 
as the associated variability for each set of parameters (Cmax 
AUC/CL). Results and distributions are provided in Sup- 
plementary material S5. 

For single compounds, CYP3A4/Pgp variability was within 
the range of the default TK UF of 3.16 with CYP3A4/Pgp- 
related UFs between 2.3 and 3.4 (acute exposure) and 2.2-3.0 
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(chronic exposure) to cover the 95th and 99th percentiles of 
the population, respectively. When considering the maximum 
CYP3A4/Pgp inhibition, i.e., the highest fraction metabolised 
and the lowest bioavailability for GFJ data, CYP3A4/Pgp- 
related UFs values were up to sixfold higher than the default 
TK UF, ranging from 13.0 to 18.9 (acute exposure) and from 
11.9 to 17.1 (chronic exposure) to cover 95th—99th percen- 
tiles of the human population. For CYP3A4/Pgp maximum 
induction by SJW, CYP3A4/Pgp-related UFs were similar to 
the default UF for acute exposure (range 3.1-4.0) and up to 
twofold higher for chronic exposure (range 4.9-6.7) to cover 
95th—99th percentiles of the human population. 
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Table 1 Interindividual variability in markers of acute and chronic 
exposure for CYP3A4 substrates after co-exposure with Grapefruit 
Juice or St. John’s Wort 


Np Ng Nub n Interindividual variability 
CV pop [mean (95 CI) %] 
Cmax 
72 Baseline 57 1192 55.6 (52.2-59.3) 
103 
51 GFJ 42 767 59.2 (54.3-64.4) 
69 
21 SIW 24 425 36.8 (33.8-40.1) 
34 
AUC or 1/CL 
86 Baseline 64 1350 50.5 (47.8-53.3) 
116 
56 GFJ 40 768 58.0 (53.6-62.5) 
70 
30 SIW 30 582 47.1 (43.7-50.7) 
46 


N,=number of publications, Nj=number of datasets, n=number of 
subjects, N,,,,=number of substrates, CV pop = coefficient of variation 
(interindividual variability) 


Discussion 


Here, a meta-analysis on 109 human PK studies aimed to 
quantify oral CYP3A4 and Pgp inhibition (GFJ) and induc- 
tion (SJW) for markers of acute and chronic exposure. Using 
the whole dataset and substrate characteristics (F, Fm), a 
Bayesian meta-regression model, integrating CYP3A4/Pgp 
PK variability, provided a range of quantitative estimates 
for CYP3A4 and Pgp induction and inhibition as the basis 
to derive CYP3A4/Pgp UFs for mixture risk assessment. 


Mechanistic basis: key highlights 


Overall, magnitudes of PK interactions for CYP3A4/Pgp 
substrates after inhibition (GFJ) or induction (SJW) were 
consistent with the known interaction mechanisms with 
CYP3A4/Pgp, namely competitive inhibition with GFJ lead- 
ing to decreased elimination, and induction via pregnane 
X receptor (PXR) with SJW increasing overall elimination 
(Rahimi and Abdollahi 2012; Seden et al. 2010). However, 
in a few cases (see Supplementary material S2), inverse PK 
changes were observed for GFJ, which can be explained 
through inhibition of organic anion-transporting polypep- 
tide (OATP)-mediated influx leading to an increase in elimi- 
nation for some substrates (An et al. 2015; Bailey 2010; 
Hanley et al. 2011; Seden et al. 2010; Yu et al. 2017). It has 
to be noted that even if CYP3A4 substrates and inhibitors/ 
inducers are known to overlap between with those of Pgp 
(Zhou 2008), inhibition of Pgp by GFJ in vivo has not been 
clearly demonstrated (Hanley et al. 2011). Additionally, GFJ 
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inhibition of Pgp is short-lived (no more than 4 h) compared 
to the irreversible inhibition of CYP3A4 (Hanley et al. 2011; 
Seden et al. 2010), suggesting a longer and potentially higher 
inhibitory effect through CYP3A4 for most compounds. In 
the same way, even if SJW has also been described to induce 
other transporters and CYPs, the most robust evidence was 
available for CYP3A4 (Rahimi and Abdollahi 2012). There- 
fore, the current study can be considered to mainly deal with 
the CYP3A4 pathway. 

The well-known impact of substrate characteristics on 
CYP3A4 inhibition by GFJ was further highlighted with a 
trend towards an increase in magnitude for substrates with 
low oral bioavailability through competitive inhibition of 
CYP3A4 in the gut (particularly the duodenum) (Gertz et al. 
2008; Ohnishi et al. 2006; Takahashi et al. 2015). In addi- 
tion, major CYP3A4 substrates (high Fm) showed higher 
magnitude of inhibition (GFJ) or induction (SJW) compared 
with minor substrates, in line with the mechanism-based 
inhibition (Seden et al. 2010) or induction (Rahimi and 
Abdollahi 2012), respectively. 

Finally, the integration of bioavailability and CYP3A4 
Fm in the model allowed to predict magnitudes of PK inter- 
actions for a wide range of substrates, while minimising con- 
founding factors. A similar approach was used to predict PK 
interactions with GFJ elsewhere (Bailey 2017; Takahashi 
et al. 2015). The model-based predictions for a set of sub- 
strates were compared with an in vitro—in vivo extrapola- 
tion (IVIVE) approach proposed by Ainslie et al. (2014) 
for 15 substrates (Fig. 5). Predictions were within 25% of 
the observed magnitudes of interaction for 11 of the com- 
pounds, overestimated the magnitudes for three compounds 
(atorvastatin by 2.6-fold, methadone by 2.8-fold and silde- 
nafil by 1.7-fold) and underestimated the magnitude for one 
compound (tacrolimus by 3.9-fold), illustrating an accurate 
and conservative approach. However, as the approach used 
in this work implies the knowledge of substrate (in vivo) 
characteristics, other tools such as in vitro methods/IVIVE 
or Quantitative Structure Activity Relationship (QSAR) 
models may be needed to predict interactions for unknown 
compounds (EFSA 2014). Furthermore, the main PK deter- 
minant in this study is CYP3A4 (either intestinal or hepatic) 
and this approach may be of limited use for compounds 
whose disposition is co-dependent on efflux/uptake trans- 
porters and metabolic enzymes. In the same manner, infor- 
mation on compounds plasma protein binding and systemic 
clearance relative to liver blood flow may be considered to 
discuss model predictions. 


Interindividual variability 
The hierarchical model provided refined estimates for 


CYP3A4-related interindividual variability in PK with an 
overall coefficient of variation (CV) of 52%, in line with 
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Fig.5 Relationship between 
the predicted and observed 8 o 
AUCegr/ AUC ratios for 15 
CYP3A4 substrates. The solid 
line denotes unity. Dashed lines 
denote 25% variability around 
the line of unity. Closed circles 6 
denote predictions from our 
model. Open circles denote 
predictions from Ainslie et al. = 
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previous studies for which a CV of 46% was derived for 
oral exposure in healthy adults (Dorne et al. 2003a). Here, 
the slightly higher CV value can be explained by the wider 
range of substrates considered including minor CYP3A4 
substrates and CYP3A4/Pgp substrates. In this case, inter- 
individual variability regarding expression and function 
of both CYP3A4 (Ince et al. 2013; Zhou 2008) and Pgp 
(Hoffmeyer et al. 2000; Kimchi-Sarfaty et al. 2007; Staud 
et al. 2010) should be accounted for. 

Interindividual variability in PK parameters follow- 
ing CYP3A4/Pgp inhibition by GFJ was higher than that 
for single compounds with 58%. Extensive interindivid- 
ual variability has been described for the expression of 
CYP3A4 and MDR/ genes (Lindell et al. 2003). Variabil- 
ity can also be due to the amount of GFJ ingested or the 
composition of GFJ in terms of flavonoids and furano- 
coumarins the main compounds involved as strong inhibi- 
tors in the PK interactions, with an inhibition constant K; 
ranging 1-5 uM for 6',7'-dihydroxybergamottin (Ainslie 
et al. 2014; Diaconu et al. 2011; Kawaguchi-Suzuki et al. 
2017; Messer et al. 2012; Paine et al. 2005; Seden et al. 
2010; Veronese et al. 2003). 

Interindividual variability associated with SJW-mediated 
PK interaction was 42%. The variability in SJW-mediated 
CYP3A4 interaction has been described to be the conse- 
quence of polymorphisms on the PXR gene (Wang et al. 
2009). In addition, variations can arise from various concen- 
trations of hyperforin, one of the SJW constituents, induc- 
ing the transcription of CYP3A4 and ABCB1 genes (Mueller 
et al. 2006). The lower interindividual variability associated 
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@ Prediction from our model 


with SJW compared to GFJ could be explained, at least in 
part, by their main biological targets. Indeed, GFJ mainly 
targets intestinal CYP3A4, subject to extensive interindi- 
vidual variability, whereas SJW targets both intestinal and 
hepatic CYP3A4 (Dresser et al. 2003). 


CYP3A4-related uncertainty factors for inhibition 
and induction 


Overall, the CYP3A4/Pgp UFs were within the default UF 
for TK (3.16) for single compounds (Dorne et al. 2003a). 
In contrast, for CYP3A4/Pgp inhibition or induction, 
UFs (95th—99th percentiles of the population) were up to 
sixfold and twofold higher compared to the default UF, 
respectively. Predicting PK interaction is critical in drug 
development since exposure to pharmaceuticals is often 
at the milligram (mg) level (de Boer et al. 2015), whereas 
in food safety, TK interactions in humans may be rare 
because exposure is often low (microgram level or less) 
and the inhibition/induction potential of the compound on 
the enzyme may not be reached (EFSA 2013). Hence, the 
range of CYP3A4/Pgp-related UFs for inhibition or induc- 
tion that have been derived here from the pharmaceutical 
database, constitute conservative worst-case scenarios 
for CCI in a mixture risk assessment context. In practice, 
these CYP3A4/Pgp-related UFs could replace the default 
factor for human variability and the TK default factor for 
interspecies differences since no interspecies extrapola- 
tion would then be required for the TK dimension. Con- 
texts of particular interest for mixtures in food safety may 
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include regulated chemicals and environmental contami- 
nants particularly in the absence of human TK interaction 
data using in vitro evidence for CYP3A4/Pgp inhibition 
or induction as conservative in silico options. It is fore- 
seen that as more in vitro data on TK interactions become 
available, this type of study can support the further devel- 
opment of quantitative IVIVE models for mixture risk 
assessment while integrating human in vitro and in vivo 
P/TK data on interactions with metabolic pathway-related 
variability. 


Conclusion 


Magnitude of GFJ- and SJW-mediated interactions, as well 
as human variability in kinetics for the CYP3A4 path- 
way, were estimated by a meta-regression model using a 
database of a wide range of compounds handled via this 
route. The predictive ability of the model in terms of mag- 
nitude of interaction was shown to be relatively accurate. 
However, this approach is more likely to be used in com- 
bination with other tools such as IVIVE or QSAR when 
information on the substrate P/TK is lacking, to increase 
the scope of applicability. 

For a potential use of this approach in drug safety, it has 
to be reminded that only healthy adults were considered in 
this study. Therefore, the predicted magnitudes of interac- 
tion are likely to be different in specific subpopulations such 
as children and elderly (Ince et al. 2013; Klotz 2009), as 
well as for patients having various comedications (Xie et al. 
2016) or impaired liver function (Almazroo et al. 2017). 

Currently, there is a trend to replace traditional default 
or categorically based UFs using data-derived extrapo- 
lation factors, function of the population characteristics, 
dose metrics, exposure scenarios, metabolic and TK data 
and/or TD variability to reduce uncertainty in chemical 
risk assessment (Bhat et al. 2017). The model developed in 
this study and the results thereof illustrate the integration 
of human variability in metabolism and TK interactions 
in data-derived UFs. Results showed that CYP3A4-related 
UFs up to 19 and 6 (instead of the default kinetic factor of 
3.16) would be required to cover up to 99% of individuals 
exposed to mixtures involving GFJ and SJW, respectively. 
Again, it has to be reminded that these constitute very 
conservative worst-case scenarios in a mixture risk assess- 
ment context. 

Such approach, that could be applied to other metabolic 
pathways, can be used as a standalone tool for the (semi- 
quantitative) risk assessment process, or integrated in fully 
quantitative tools such as PB-P/TK models to inform higher 
tiers (Einolf 2007; EMA 2012; FDA 2012; Jamei 2016; 
Zhuang and Lu 2016). 
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Chapter 4 


An influenza model to inform 
vaccination policy in England 


The work presented in this chapter is based on an influenza study conducted in 
two parts. First, an observational study was conducted to understand the current 
influenza burden and patterns of vaccination in the United Kingdom (using a retro- 
spective analysis of observational data); second, we estimated the impact that vac- 
cinating more children would have on the burden of influenza (using a Bayesian 
model). Output of the first part has been presented and published in 
(2015) and (2018), while the second part was decibel Rea 
me | Here we are only concerned with presenting the second, modelling 
part of the study as this is where Bayesian modelling approaches were used | 


1The author’s contribution was devising the model, implementation of all of the methods, statistical 
inference and co-writing the article. 

The published version of the article has been modified here to improve presentation and include 
additional information, which were originally part of supplementary material, in the article. 
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Abstract 


Introduction: During the 2013-2014 influenza season, Public Health Eng- 
land extended routine influenza vaccination to all 2- and 3-year-old children in 
England. To estimate the impact of this change in policy on influenza-related 
morbidity and mortality, we developed a disease transmission and surveillance 
model informed by real-world data. 

Methods: We combined real-world and literature data sources to construct 
a model of influenza transmission and surveillance in England. Data were ob- 
tained for four influenza seasons, starting with the 2010-2011 season. Bayesian 
inference was used to estimate model parameters on a season-by-season basis 
to assess the impact of targeting 2- and 3-year-old children for influenza vacci- 
nation. This provided the basis for the construction of counterfactual scenarios 
comparing vaccination rates of ~2% and ~35% in the 2- and 3- year-old popu- 
lation to estimate reductions in general practitioner (GP) influenza-like-illness 
(ILI) consultations, respiratory hospitalizations and deaths in the overall popu- 
lation. 

Results: Our model was able to replicate the main patterns of influenza 
across the four seasons as observed through laboratory surveillance data. Tar- 
geting 2- and 3-year-old children for influenza vaccination resulted in reductions 
in the general population of between 6.2-9.9% in influenza-attributable GP 
ILI consultations, 6.1-10.7% in influenza-attributable respiratory hospitaliza- 
tions, and 5.7-9.4% in influenza-attributable deaths. The decrease in influenza- 
attributable ILI consultations represents a reduction of between 4.5% and 7.3% 
across all ILI consultations. The reduction in influenza-attributable respiratory 
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hospitalizations represents a reduction of between 1.2% and 2.3% across all respi- 
ratory hospitalizations. Reductions in influenza-attributable respiratory deaths 
represent a reduction of between 0.9% and 2.4% in overall respiratory deaths. 

Conclusion: This study has provided evidence that extending routine in- 
fluenza vaccination to all healthy children aged 2 and 3 years old leads to bene- 
fits in terms of reduced utilization of healthcare resources and fewer respiratory 
health outcomes and deaths. 


1 Introduction 


The World Health Organization estimates that influenza infection is responsible for 
between 3-5 million severe infections and 250,000—500,000 deaths globally each year 
[1]. In England and Wales, influenza infection is estimated to be responsible for 
between 7000—25,000 deaths during winter periods, with the highest mortality rates 
seen among persons aged 75 years and over [2]. It has been reported that children 
are predominantly responsible for the spread of influenza infection [3, 4], with a grow- 
ing body of evidence suggesting that vaccinating healthy school children reduces the 
transmission of influenza [5, 6, 7] in the general population. In 2012, the Joint Com- 
mittee on Vaccination and Immunisation (JCVI) issued a statement supporting the 
extension of routine influenza vaccination to all children aged 2-17 years in the United 
Kingdom (UK) [8]. The extension is being implemented by Public Health England 
(PHE) in a number of stages, the first stage of which was the vaccination of all 2- and 
3-year-old children in the UK during the 2013-2014 influenza season. Additionally, 
during the 2013-2014 influenza season, geographical pilots in which influenza vacci- 
nation was offered to all 4- to 11-year-old children were implemented in seven distinct 
sites across England. 


Estimating the seasonal burden of influenza is typically based on clinical surveillance 
systems which monitor respiratory healthcare outcomes and resource use including 
general practitioner (GP) visits, hospitalizations, and deaths. In the UK, PHE pub- 
lish weekly surveillance reports that report rates of influenza-like-illness (ILI) GP 
consultations, respiratory hospitalizations, and all-cause mortality. In addition, since 
the H1N1 pandemic in 2009, the DataMart System has reported all major respiratory 
viral tests from a large number of laboratories across England. A number of studies 
have been published in the UK utilizing such data sources [9, 10, 11, 12, 2]. Time 
series methods have traditionally been used to estimate the influenza-attributable bur- 
den of non-specific outcomes such as GP consultations, hospitalizations, and deaths 
(9, 10]. One limitation associated with these approaches is the inability to estimate 
the population-level impact of vaccination; in particular, the impact of changing vac- 
cination policies. Potential approaches to measure population-level impact include 
household trials of vaccinated and unvaccinated persons [13], geographical trials in 
which the entire population is randomized for vaccination [14, 15, 16], and surveillance 
methods to compare disease incidence prior to, and following the implementation of 
a vaccination policy [17]. However, each approach is associated with limitations of 
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external validity, and as such, disease transmission modeling approaches have been ex- 
plored to estimate the impact of varying vaccination policies on influenza burden [18]. 
A notable study, connecting virologic data to a deterministic epidemiological model 
within Bayesian inference framework, was published by PHE in 2013 [19]. Models such 
as this one allow us to consider the impact of changing vaccination policy through an 
evaluation of observed data from recent seasons. 


In this study we build on the approach described within the previous PHE study to 
estimate the impact of extending routine influenza vaccination to all 2- and 3-year-old 
children in England. Our approach is informed by a descriptive analysis of influenza- 
associated healthcare utilization and outcomes which has been previously published 
[20]. 


2 Methods 


2.1 Model Population and demographics 


The model was based on the total population in England as reported by the Office 
for National Statistics (ONS) at the mid-point of each of the four influenza seasons 
included in the study (2010-2011, 2011-2012, 2012-2013, and 2013-2014). A season 
was defined as beginning on 1 September and continuing until 13 April of the fol- 
lowing year, which is in alignment with vaccination policy and the known notable 
period of influenza circulation [21, 22]. The model was informed by data on in- 
fluenza vaccinations, ILI GP consultations, respiratory hospitalizations and deaths, 
and laboratory-confirmed virology surveillance data. All data inputs were age-specific 
according to the following age groups: 0-1 year olds, 2-3-year-olds, 4-year-olds, 5—10- 
year-olds, 11-17-year-olds, 18-64-year-olds and those aged 65 years and older. The 
under 18 age groups were selected to align with the anticipated age ranges for the roll- 
out of the UK childhood influenza immunization program, while the 65 and older age 
group were modeled separately as these subjects are routinely targeted for influenza 
vaccination. A short description of each data source and the relevant data inputs are 
provided within the sections below. 


2.1.1 Vaccine Exposure Rate and Efficacy 


Age-specific vaccine exposure rates (for live attenuated influenza vaccine (LAIV) and 
trivalent influenza vaccine (TIV) were derived from a descriptive study undertaken 
using data from the Clinical Practice Research Datalink (CPRD) (Independent Sci- 
entific Advisory Committee (ISAC) protocol number 14_169RMn) for each season 
of the study. The rates observed within the CPRD have been demonstrated as rep- 
resentative of the vaccine exposure rates across England [23]. Vaccine efficacy has 
been shown to be 73% during seasons in which the vaccine is well matched to the 
dominant circulating influenza strain, and 46% during seasons in which there is a 
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mismatch [24]. It has also been shown that vaccine efficacy is 46% in elderly patients 
in comparison to 70% in younger patients [25]. Given that there was a good match 
between vaccine and circulating influenza strains observed during each of the seasons 
in the study, vaccine efficacy was assumed to be 70% for persons under 65 years, and 
46% for persons aged 65 years and over, with equal efficacy assumed between LAIV 
and TTV [26]. 


2.1.2 ILI GP Consultations 


ILI GP consultation data were obtained from the CPRD and the weekly returns ser- 
vice of the Royal College of General Practitioners (RCGP). The CPRD consists of 
routinely collected anonymized electronic healthcare record data from general prac- 
tices across the UK. The patients in CPRD represent approximately 6.9% of the 
population of the UK and are considered to be broadly representative in terms of 
age, sex, and ethnicity of the population in England [27]. The weekly returns service 
of the RCGP monitors acute respiratory tract infections in England. The age and 
gender distribution of the RCGP surveillance network has been shown to be similar 
to that of the UK, with the only reported differences being a higher proportion of the 
population in the 25-44 age group and a lower proportion in the 0-4 age group [28]. 
Fig 1 illustrates weekly rates of ILI consultations derived from the CPRD and RCGP 
networks, which were included for each season in the model. 
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CPRD data inputs — respiratory hospitalisations - Primary diagnosis 
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respiratory consultation rates (CPRD), respiratory hospitalization (HES), 
and respiratory deaths (ONS) data inputs for each season of the model. 
CRPD: Clinical Practice Research Datalink; RCGP: Royal College of General Prac- 
titioner; HES: Hospital Episode Statistics; ONS: Office for National Statistics. 
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2.1.3 Hospitalizations and Deaths 


Rates of respiratory hospitalizations and respiratory deaths were obtained from the 
subset of patients within the CPRD who were eligible for linkage to the Hospital 
Episode Statistics (HES) and ONS databases, respectively (ISAC protocol number 
14_169RMn). Respiratory hospitalizations were defined as any hospitalization with 
a respiratory ICD-10 code (J00-J99) or otitis media ICD-10 code (H65*, H66*, H67.1) 
listed as a primary diagnosis. Respiratory deaths were defined as any death record 
with a respiratory ICD-10 code (J00-J99) or otitis media ICD-10 code (H65*, H66*, 
H67.1) listed within any of the diagnosis fields. Fig 1 illustrates the weekly rates of 
respiratory hospitalizations and respiratory deaths for each season included in the 
study. 


2.1.4 Laboratory-Confirmed Virology Surveillance Data 


Virology data were obtained from the RCGP surveillance system and the Respiratory 
DataMart System (RDMS). Within the RCGP surveillance system, laboratory testing 
is undertaken for the majority of patients consulting for ILI. Influenza strain-specific 
(A/HIN1pdm, A/HIN1, A/H3N2, B/Victoria, and B/Yamagata) results were ob- 
tained for all persons who consulted for ILI and were tested for each season in the 
study. 


The RDMS was established during the 2009 A/H1N1 pandemic as a laboratory-based 
surveillance system consisting of 14 PHE and National Health Service (NHS) labo- 
ratories in England [29]. Results from the RDMS surveillance system are reported 
within weekly PHE reports, published throughout the influenza season, and consist 
of the number of positive samples for a number of respiratory agents. The RDMS 
laboratory data was utilized to account for respiratory syncytial virus (RSV) infec- 
tion within the model. Data on the total number of positive samples for RSV were 
extracted from the weekly reports for each of the seasons in the study. 


2.1.5 Contact Information (POLYMOD) 


To describe the age-specific mechanism of influenza spread, survey data from the 
POLYMOD study was used [30]. POLYMOD was a large scale study recruiting 
participants in eight countries, in which participants were asked to keep a diary of 
contacts accounting for age and type of contact. For the purpose of this study, physical 
contacts and those from UK were used, in accordance with the previously published 
model [19]. Based on 11,454 such contacts recorded in the study, a 7-dimensional 
square matrix M was created. Entry (i,j) in the matrix corresponds to the average 
daily number of contacts for an individual in age group 7 with individuals from age 
group j. Matrix M is illustrated in Fig 2. 
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Fig 2. Matrix of age-specific contacts as derived from the POLYMOD 
study. 


2.2 Model Overview 


As outlined within the introduction, estimates of the reduction in influenza burden 
were based on varying vaccination rates, input into a deterministic disease model, 
with the resulting differences in burden compared. The model also allowed for esti- 
mation of sensitivity /specificity parameters, which link the modeled infection rates 
and healthcare utilization and outcomes (i.e., consultations, hospitalization, death, 
virological testing). Some of the model inputs (such as observed counts, vaccine 
effectiveness, vaccination rates, length of latent period) were fixed, while some were 
stochastic (parameters of SEIR model, sensitivity/specificity in the surveillance model 
of influenza). 


Our goal was to use Bayesian inference to combine existing sources of data (as outlined 
above) and prior convictions (information from existing literature), to obtain posterior 
distributions for model parameters, that is, (i) stochastic inputs into the model and (ii) 
parameters linking the model to outcomes. Each influenza strain was modeled with 
a separate disease model, allowing for strain-specific virologic parameters, leading to 
different patterns of disease spread. 


Using distributions of model parameters, we derived distributions of all quantities 
of interest, e.g., time series or seasonal total for ILI consultations or reproductive 
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numbers for the virus. Thanks to the use of the Bayesian approach it was possible to 
observe how uncertainty in model parameter estimates propagated into uncertainty 
in outcome estimates. Once the inference process was complete, vaccination rates (a 
fixed input into deterministic disease model) were manipulated to obtain estimates of 
burden for any hypothetical vaccination policy. 


Bayesian inference was performed with the use of a Markov Chain Monte Carlo algo- 
rithm. Such process is computationally intensive, requiring use of a sufficiently fast 
algorithm for sampling from the posterior distribution. 


To summarize, the inference model was partitioned into two main components: (i) 
a deterministic model generating underlying (latent) infection counts and (ii) an ob- 
servational component linking them to modeled healthcare utilization and outcomes: 
consultations, hospitalizations, deaths, and virologic testing. The structure of the 
inference model is outlined in Fig 3. In the following sections we outline the structure 
of the deterministic disease model and surveillance model, followed by a description 
of model parameters and their prior distributions. 


2.3 SEIR epidemiological model 


The deterministic model used for inference was the same as described within the 
previous publication [19]: a Susceptible-Exposed-Infected-Resistant (SEIR) infectious 
disease model with an average latent period (71) of 0.8 days and infectious period 
(y2) of 1.8 days. The population was divided into seven age groups as described 
earlier, with group sizes taken for the whole of England. As is standard in such SEIR 
models, we assumed random mixing within groups. 


To account for pre-seasonal immunity in the population, susceptibility parameter o; 
was used, with i denoting an age group. Susceptibility modulated probability of 
infection for a member of group 7 by a season-specific, strain-specific constant. To 
avoid overfitting data, we assumed 4-parameter age groups for susceptibility: 0—4- 
year-olds, 5-17-year-olds, 18—64-year-olds, and those aged 65 years and over. 


All subjects were assumed to be located in the susceptible compartment (S) at the 
beginning of the season, except for a small proportion (l) of those already infected. 
Sick individuals progressed through compartments E (exposed), I (infectious), and 
R (recovered/resistant). Two compartments were used for both E and I to obtain a 
more realistic gamma distribution of the duration of latent/infectious periods [81]. 


Vaccinated subjects were placed in the compartment R in a proportion reflecting the 
efficacy of the vaccine, with the rest remaining in their previous compartment. The 
probability of a vaccinated patient becoming immune did not change throughout the 
season. The flow of patients between compartments is illustrated in Fig 4. 
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Fig 3. Structure of the inference model. ARTI: acute respiratory tract infec- 
tions; CPRD: Clinical Practice Research Datalink; HES: Hospital Episode Statistics; 
ILI: influenza-like-illness; ONS: Office for National Statistics; RCGP: Royal College 
of General Practitioners. 
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Fig 4. Schematic flow of patients between compartments (S-Susceptible, 
E-Exposed, I-Infecting, R-Resistant) for a single age group of the model. 
In model equations E and I compartments are further split into two com- 
partments each. 


Pre-existing resistance was described by the susceptibility parameter ø and varied 
between age groups. The probability of virus transmission when two susceptible 
individuals made contact (parameter q) was assumed to be constant for each strain 
within a given season. 


Susceptibility (parameter g), transmission probability (parameter q) and daily proba- 
bility of contact with an infecting individual from a given age group (stored as matrix 
C), lead to deterministic force of infection for group i: 


Mi = q0: D> (cjl), 
j 
where j spans all age groups in the model and J; is the number of infectious individuals 
in a given age group. 


The state of the model could be determined at any given time by providing starting 
conditions (distribution of population between compartments) and using forward in- 
tegration methods to update the system by a constant step. Number of infections 
during any week t for age group į was calculated as inflows into the “infected” com- 
partments over appropriate number of steps. We denoted it by z; (t). 


We noted that since force of infection was defined using multiplication of susceptibility 
and transmissibility parameters, the model was not identifiable if we assumed that 
all values of q and o were equally likely. Therefore, the Bayesian model required an 
informative prior on the value of transmissibility to be identifiable. 
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Based on parameters of the SEIR model, the basic reproduction number Rog was 
calculated as a dominant eigenvalue of the next-generation matrix [32], under the 
assumption of full susceptibility at the beginning of the season. Due to the role 
that age-specific susceptibility o; plays in force of infection Aj, effective reproductive 
number Re was considered, where susceptibility is modulated by values o;. 


2.4 Surveillance Model 


The surveillance model linked outputs of the deterministic model (counts of infec- 
tions per age group and per week) with data on observed healthcare utilization and 
outcomes. For each utilization and outcome variable the aim was to assess its sensi- 
tivity and specificity to influenza. Out of z; (t) infected patients, only a fraction of 
patients would become symptomatic [33], and out of symptomatic patients only frac- 
tions would have a healthcare encounter (ILI consultation, hospitalization, death). 
These patients are recorded in CPRD and RCGP records. Furthermore, in RCGP 
some of the consulting patients can be tested for influenza. This situation is reflected 
in Fig 5. The goal was to relate z to various observed healthcare utilizations and 
outcomes via distributional assumptions. 


RCGP data only 


Healthcare 


Encounter 
Consultation, 
Hospitalisation, 
Death 


CPRD and RCGP data 


Symptomatic, 
Non-Consulting 


No data 
Asymptomatic 


Fig 5. Surveillance pyramid of influenza: a schematic breakdown of 
influenza-infected population into groups. CPRD: Clinical Practice Research 
Datalink; RCGP: Royal College of General Practitioners. 


For RCGP data on ILI consultations and subsequent laboratory confirmations of 
influenza, this link has already been described in the previous publication [19]. Avail- 
ability of laboratory confirmations allowed us to employ a hypergeometric distribution 
making use of unobserved random variable m+ (number of influenza-positive patients) 
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and then marginalizing out the unknown parameter from posterior distribution. Con- 
stant sensitivity of each considered healthcare utilization and outcome throughout the 
season was assumed. 


For CPRD healthcare utilization and outcomes — ILI GP consultations, hospitaliza- 
tions and deaths — the lab confirmations were not routinely available; therefore, a 
simple distributional link was assumed, with counts for each age group J in week t 
assumed to follow a Poisson distribution. Denoting hospitalizations by h and deaths 
by d, 


hilt) ~ Poisson(af z; (t) + BË RSV (t) + qisin (3 (t- :)) + oF ) 


d;(t) ~ Poisson(a?z;(t) + BP RSV (t) + qisin (3 (t- 5) + ôP) 
ILI;(t) ~ Poisson(a/ z;(t) + 54) 


where a reflects Pr(outcome| flu) (i.e., probabilities of hospitalization, death and, GP 
consultation for ILI), RSV(t) is a weekly number of lab-positive cases in DataMart 
that is (due to lack of data) not specific to age. Both in data exploration for this 
publication and in existing literature, lagging RSV (t) by 2 weeks for children under 5 
produced best fit to hospitalization data [34]. Therefore, for i corresponding to these 
groups, RSV (t) was swapped for RSV (t + 2). 


Parameter a can be understood as the proportion of infected patients who will present 
with a given outcome. 8 parameter does not have interpretation as a proportion but 
informs the within-season ratio of influenza/RSV-attributable outcomes, namely: 


do, aE LU; (t) 
SpE RSV (t) 


(seasonal ratio of events due to flu vs due to RSV) = 


For a and ratio parameters informative priors were used, as outlined in the next 
section. 


2.5 Priors 


Susceptibility and transmissibility were the two crucial parameters for, one, death 
to hospitalization ratios for RSV and influenza, and two, sensitivity of healthcare 
utilization and outcomes. The sensitivity of CPRD ILI-related data was assumed to 
be proportional to sensitivity of [LI-related data in RCGP data, with log-normal prior 
on the proportion with low precision. Priors related to death and hospitalizations were 
derived from previous reports [9, 35] and are shown in Table 1. For priors relating to 
RCGP data the same priors as the PHE model publication [19] were used. 


CPRD: Clinical Practice Research Datalink; ILI:— Influenza-like-illness; RCGP: Royal 
College of General Practitioners; RSV: respiratory syncytial virus. 
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Table 1. Prior values for model parameters. 


Parameter Age group 

0-1 23 4 5-10 11-18 19-64 65+ 
ILI RCGP / ILI CPRD sensitivity 1 
Pr (hospitalization|influenza) 0.7% 0.002% 0.1% 8% 
Pr (death|influenza) 0.001% 8% 
Influenza vs RSV hospitalizations 0.15 1.8 1.2 
Influenza vs RSV deaths 6 


2.6 Estimating impact of changing vaccination policy 


Vaccine exposure rates were based on those observed within the CPRD population. To 
estimate the impact of targeting all 2- and 3-year- old children for routine vaccination 
on the morbidity and mortality burden of influenza in the general population, model 
estimates were derived and compared between two scenarios for each season. 


3. Scenario 1: Observed vaccine exposure rates (for each age group for each 
season). 


4. Scenario 2: Modelled counterfactual scenario: baseline vaccine exposure 
rates for each season + targeted vaccination of 2- and 3-year-old children for 
seasons 2010-2013, or without impact of targeted vaccination for the 2013-2014 
season. 


Comparing results between Scenario 1 and Scenario 2 for each season of the model 
enabled us to estimate the impact of targeted vaccination of 2- and 3-year-old children 
on influenza-associated morbidity and mortality (note, to estimate this impact for the 
2013-2014 season, we reduced vaccine exposure rates from those observed in the 2- 
and 3- year-old population during that season to those that were observed during 
the 2012-2013 season, prior to the UK immunization program being implemented). 
Vaccine exposure rates used in the model for each scenario are provided within Table 
2. It should be noted here that during the 2013-2014 season, an increase in vaccine 
exposure rates were also seen in children aged between 4 and 10 years. This is likely 
to be predominantly due to the misclassification of 3-year-old children within the 
4-year-old age group. 


When considering the scenario in which 2- and 3-year-old children were targeted for 
vaccination, we were interested in distributions for reductions in influenza-attributable 
ILI GP consultations, hospitalizations, and deaths compared to the values estimated 
by the inference model. To obtain rates of vaccination over time for Scenario 2, we 
assumed the same month-by-month distribution as is observed in Scenario 1, scaled 
by an appropriate constant. To create distributions for quantities of interest we 
used 5000 samples from the model posteriors and derived differences of interest via 
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the deterministic model with vaccination rates at two different levels (observed and 
hypothetical). 


Table 2. Seasonal age-specific vaccine exposure rates for each scenario in 
the model, by season (obtained from Clinical Practice Research Datalink). 
Dots denote values unchanged from Scenario 1. 


Season Age group 


0-1 2-3 4 5-10 11-17 18-64 65+ 

Scenario 1 (observed vaccine exposure rates) 
2010-2011 1.7% 3.1% 3.7% 3.9% 41% 10.2% 71.1% 
2011-2012 0.7% 2.0% 2.7% 3.4% 4.0% 10.5% 71.1% 
2012-2013 0.7% 18% 2.7% 3.4% 41% 10.7% 71.4% 
2013-2014 0.7% 35.4% 149% 5.9% 4.3% 10.5% 70.7% 


Scenario 2 (hypothetical vaccine exposure rates) 


2010-2011 . 35.4% 149% 5.9% 
2011-2012 . 35.4% 149% 5.9% 
2012-2013 . 35.4% 149% 5.9% 
2013-2014 ; 1.8% 2.7% 3.4% 


2.7 Sensitivity Analysis 


Available literature provides a wide range of estimates for balance between influenza- 
and RSV-attributable hospitalizations and deaths. Since the surveillance part of the 
model is highly dependent on its priors, a second analysis using an alternative set of 
values based on a recent publication was performed [34] (Table 3). 


Table 3. Prior values for balance between influenza- and respiratory syn- 
cytial virus (RSV)-attributable hospitalizations and deaths used in sensi- 
tivity analysis. 


Age group (years old) 


<5 5-17 18-64 65+ 
Hospitalizations due to influenza vs RSV 0.15 0.15 1.25 1.1 
Deaths due to influenza vs RSV 1.1 1.1 1.1 1.4 


To assess how strongly the model was determined by other priors, apart from consid- 
ering different mean values for influenza/RSV ratio, precision on priors was decreased 
(by one third), to gauge propagation of uncertainty into burden and reduction esti- 
mates. 

Another sensitivity analysis was performed by using both physical and non-physical 
contacts, but while the impact of including non-physical contacts did change estimates 
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of model parameters, the impact on the modeled outcomes was negligible and the 
results are not reported. 


2.8 Statistical Inference 


All data handling and preparation of outputs were done in R programming language, 
version 3.2.3. Core components of the model (computation of likelihood and evolu- 
tion of deterministic SEIR model) were first coded in R and independently in C++ 
programming language to allow for quick computation. 


The Markov Chain Monte Carlo (MCMC) algorithm used was an Adaptive Metropolis 
algorithm as described within the PHE model publication [19], extended to additional 
parameters present in our model (giving a total of 70 parameters). 


Two chains of 3,000,000 iterations each were used, discarding the first million in a 
warm-up procedure. The algorithm was also tested on a simulated dataset, achieving 
convergence in less than 1,000,000 iterations. Computation for all four seasons was 
run in parallel and required approximately 24 hours of computational time on an Intel 
Core i5 2.3 GhZ processor. 


3 Results 


The model offered a good fit to considered healthcare utilization and outcomes of ILI, 
including GP consultations, hospitalizations, and deaths, within all seasons and age 
groups. Plots of fit of expected versus observed values for each group and season are 
presented in the as Figs 6-8. In certain cases (hospitalizations for 2011-2012, 2013- 
2014 seasons, deaths for 2013-2014 season), the peak of time series was not reproduced 
by the model. Such discrepancies can be a result of the peak being caused by factors 
not accounted for by the model or, more likely, disparities between individual data 
sources, namely virologic testing, GP consultations, hospitalizations, and deaths. 


Dominant strains were A/H1N1 (pandemic) and B in 2010-2011, A/H3 in 2011-2012, 
B and A/H3 in 2012-2013, and A/H1N1 in 2013-2014. The 2010-2011 season was 
the most severe in terms of estimated number of infections. 


3.1 Model Parameters 


Estimated mean effective reproductive numbers for dominant strains were: 1.39 for 
A/HIN1 and 1.21 for B in 2010-2011, 1.16 for A/H3 in 2011-2012, 1.25 for B and 
1.18 for A/H3 in 2012-2013, and 1.14 for A/H1N1 in 2013-2014. Pre-seasonal sus- 
ceptibility estimates for dominating strains followed the same patterns as reported in 
the PHE model publication, with a pattern of low susceptibility in children and high 
susceptibility in adults [19]. 
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For ILI GP consultations derived from CPRD we observed the same pattern in each 
season. The sensitivity of ILI in the infected population was higher in children under 
5 and adults, than in children aged 5-17 years, and highest in the elderly, but with 
large season-to-season variability, e.g., for children aged under 5, mean values in four 
seasons were: 0.70%, 1.25%, 0.52%%, and 1.04%, respectively. 


Similarly, for hospitalizations and deaths, variability was also observed. For the most 
at-risk cohort (over 65 population); the probability of death was 2.9%, 4.3%, 3.8%, 
and 8.7% in the four seasons, respectively, and the corresponding probability of hospi- 
talization was 4.1%, 8.4%, 10.8%, and 9.7%, respectively. Such estimates are a result 
of balancing prior information (mean probabilities of hospitalization and deaths equal 
to 8%) and the model seeking best fit to observed data. 


Posterior distributions of alpha and beta parameters of the model are presented in 
Supplementary Material Fig. $1-S6.1 


3.2 Estimated Burden of Influenza 


The model replicated the main patterns observed in laboratory data, namely high 
rates of B-type influenza in under 18-year-olds (seasons 2010-2011 and 2012-2013), 
A/H1 strains dominating in the 2010-2011 season, and B strains dominating in the 
2012-2013 season. Table 4 details the strain-specific infection rate for each season. 
Temporal, age- and strain-specific patterns of infection are presented in Fig 9 (to 
improve readability the results have been summarized into four age categories). 


Table 4. Infection rate by strain for each season in the study; dominating 


strain highlighted in bold. 


Strain Infection rate as a percentage of total population 
(95% credible interval) 


2010-2011 2011-2012 2012-2013 2013-2014 
A/HINI1pdm09 30.2 (28.5-31.9) 2.0 (1.6-2.4) 6.1 (4.6-7.5) 4.5 (3.4-5.6) 
A/H1N1 3.6 (2.6-4.8) 0.0 (0.0-0.0) 7.3 (6.5-8.0) 0.5 (0.2-1.0) 
A/H3 4.7 (3.8-5.6) 5.0 (4.2-6.0) 11.3 (9.8-12.7) 2.0 (1.4-2.7) 
B 13.5 (12.2-15.0) 3.1 (2.3-4.0) 20.7 (19.2-22.1) 0.9 (0.4-1.4) 


It was noted that the estimated infection rates were an order of magnitude lower in 
the elderly than in the rest of the population. This is a result of balancing of low 
counts in observed data, higher priors on sensitivity, and contacts derived from the 
contacts matrix in which the 65+ age group is the most isolated group. 


Table 5 details rates of influenza-attributable ILI GP consultations, respiratory hospi- 
talizations and respiratory deaths by season. Influenza-attributable ILI consultations 


1We do not reproduce the additional plots and tables which are referenced in the publication as 
files S1 and S2. These are available, under DOIs: https: //doi.org/10.1371/journal.pone.0186739.s001 
for S1 and https://doi.org/10.1371/journal.pone.0186739.s002 for S2. 
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were highest during the 2010-2011 season (655.1 per 100,000 population) and low- 
est during the 2013-2014 season (76.8 per 100,000 population). The highest rates 
of influenza-attributable respiratory hospitalizations occurred during the 2012-2013 
season (247.0 per 100,000 population) and the lowest rate occurring during the 2013- 
2014 season (31.1 per 100,000 population). The highest rates of influenza-attributable 
deaths occurred during the 2012-2013 season (80.0 per 100,000 population), and the 
lowest rates occurred during the 2011-2012 season (18.7 per 100,000 population). 


Table 5. Influenza-attributable burden for influenza-like-illness (ILI) gen- 
eral practitioner (GP) consultations, respiratory hospitalizations, and res- 
piratory deaths. 


Outcome Mean flu-attributable cases per 100,000 population 
(95% credible interval) 


2010-2011 2011-2012 2012-2013 2013-2014 


ILI GP consultations 655.1 168.9 316.3 76.8 
(631.1-679.0) (153.5-189.3) (311.0-321.7) (64.2-92.7) 

Hospitalizations 114.4 46.3 247.0 31.1 
(103.0-126.7) (32.9-63.4) (202.6-290.0) (22.7-41.2) 

Deaths 50.0 18.7 80.0 22.8 


(43.6-56.7)  (10.2-28.7)  (56.9-104.7)  (13.8-32.0) 


3.3 Estimated Reductions with Targeted Vaccination of all 2- 
and 3-year-old Children 


Rates of influenza infection and rates of influenza-attributable ILI GP consultations, 
respiratory hospitalizations and deaths for the scenarios with and without targeted 
vaccination of 2- and 3-year old children are illustrated within Fig 10. It should be 
noted that targeted vaccination of 2- and 3-year-old children is represented as Scenario 
2 for seasons 2010-2011, 2011-2012, and 2012-2013, and as Scenario 1 for 2013-2014 
(the season during which this vaccination program was implemented by PHE). 


Percentage reduction in age-specific infection rates are provided for each season within 
Table 6. The highest rates of reduction were seen in the 2- to 3-year-old group 
(reductions ranging between 26.8% to 29.0% across four seasons), followed by the 4- 
year-old age group (reductions ranging from 14.3% to 20.0% across the four seasons). 
Infection rates were reduced in the 0-1-year-old age group by between 7.2% (2010- 
2011 season) and 15.8% (2013-2014). Infection rates in age groups between 5-65+ 
years all saw reductions ranging from between 4.0% to 10.2% across the four seasons. 


Reductions in influenza-attributable ILI GP consultations, respiratory hospitaliza- 
tions and respiratory deaths are provided within Table 7. Across all seasons, influenza- 
attributable ILI consultations reduced by between 6.2% and 9.9%. Reductions in 
influenza-attributable respiratory hospitalizations were estimated to range between 
6.1% and 10.7%, while reductions in influenza-attributable respiratory deaths ranged 
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between 5.7% and 9.4%. These reductions are provided in the context of all respira- 
tory ILI consultations, respiratory hospitalizations, and respiratory deaths within Ta- 
ble 8. The decrease in influenza-attributable ILI consultations represents a reduction 
of between 4.5% and 7.3% across all ILI consultations. The reduction in influenza- 
attributable respiratory hospitalizations represents a reduction of between 1.2% and 
2.3% across all respiratory hospitalizations. Reductions in influenza-attributable res- 
piratory deaths represent a reduction of between 0.9% and 2.4% in overall respiratory 
deaths. 


Table 6. Estimated percentage reduction in infection rate as a result of 
targeted vaccination of all 2- and 3-year-old children. The reduction values 
refer to total infections in Scenario 2 (Scenario 1 for 2013-2014) in comparison to 
Scenario 1 (Scenario 2 for 2013-2014) by age group due to higher vaccination rates 
in 2- and 3- year- old children. 


Age group % reduction by season (95% CI) 

2010—2011 2011-2012 2012-2013 2013-2014 
0-1 7.2 (6.4-8.3)  11.3(7.5-16.2) 9.0 (5.8-13.6) 15.8 (9.8-25.2) 
2-3 26.8 (26.1-27.7) 28.6 (25.3-33.0) 29.0 (26.4-32.7) 28.6 (23.4-36.8) 
4 14.3 (13.6-15.3) 17.4 (13.8-22.0) 16.2 (13.3-20.3) 20.0 (14.6-28.4) 
5-10 4.4 (3.6-5.3) 6.1 (3.9-9.2) 6.0 (4.0-8.3) 5.0 (2.9-7.9) 
11-17 4.0 (4.8-3.2) 5.2 (3.3-7.9) 6 (3.9-7.8) 4.5 (2.4-7.0) 
18-64 5.8 (4.7-7.1) 10.2 (6.5-14.7) 6.3 (4.2-8.9) 8.5 (5.6-13.1) 
65+ 5.7 (4.1-7.6) 9.3 (5.8-13.3) 4 (4.2-9.3) 9.4 (4.9-16.15) 


Table 7. Reductions in influenza-attributable burden associated with tar- 
geted vaccination of 2- and 3-year-old children. Reductions represents the 
percentage by which influenza-attributable burden was reduced in Scenario 2 (Sce- 
nario 1 for 2013-2014) in comparison to Scenario 1 (Scenario 2 for 2013-2014) by age 
group due to higher vaccination rates in 2- and 3- year- old children. 


Outcome % reduction in influenza-attributable cases (95% CI) 
Mean total reduction in number of influenza-attributable cases 
2010-2011 2011-2012 2012-2013 2013-2014 
ILI GP 6.2 (5.0-7.4) 9.9 (6.5-14.0) 6.6 (4.6-9.2) 9.1 (6.1-13.7) 
consultations 21,084 S875 11,198 4153 
Hospitalizations 6.1 (4.6-7.6) 9.9 (6.4-14.1) 6.5 (4.3-9.4) 10.7 (6.2-17.8 
2223 1500 5361 1251 
Deaths 5.7 (4.1-7.6) 9.3 (5.8-13.3) 6.4 (4.2-9.3) 9.4 (4.9-16.1) 
922 569 1704 793 
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Table 8. Percentage reduction in all respiratory outcomes associated with 
targeted vaccination of 2- and 3- year-old children. Reductions represent the 
percentage by which all-cause burden was reduced in Scenario 2 (Scenario 1 for 2013- 
2014) in comparison to Scenario 1 (Scenario 2 for 2013-2014) by age group due to 
higher vaccination rates in 2- and 3- year- old children. 


Outcome % reduction in respiratory outcomes (95% CI) 
2010-2011 2011-2012 2012-2013 2013-2014 
ILI GP cons. 5.7 (4.7-6.8) 7.3 (4.7-10.4) 6.3 (4.4-8.7) 4.5 (2.9-7.2) 
Hospitalizations 1.2 (0.9-1.4) 1.2 (0.8-1.8) 2.3 (1.5-3.3) 1.3 (0.8-2.2) 
Deaths 1.4 (1.0-1.9) 0.9 (0.4-1.6) 2.4 (1.3-3.7) 1.3 (0.6-2.4) 


3.4 Sensitivity Analysis 


As seen in parameter prior versus posterior distributions presented in the Supplemen- 
tary Material, the ratios of influenza- to RSV-attributable cases was strongly depen- 
dent on assumed priors. This justifies the sensitivity analysis approach of exploring 
different prior values for these ratios. 


Adjustment of priors for ratio parameters did not necessarily lead to lower estimates 
of morbidity and mortality burden, since in some cases estimated infection rates (or 
sensitivity parameters) could be adjusted upwards — we noted infection rates being 
adjusted higher in the 2013-2014 season, while other seasons estimates remained close 
to their “base case” values. Translated into the main outcome of respiratory healthcare 
utilization and outcome reductions, the sensitivity analysis resulted in the following 
ranges for influenza-attributable mean reductions over four seasons: 5.7-9.7% for ILI 
GP consultations, 5.3-10.1% in respiratory hospitalizations, and 4.8-10.1% in deaths 
— similar to the values presented in Table 7. 


4 Discussion 


As expected, the model estimates of morbidity and mortality burden in relation to 
infection rates indicated that the 2010-2011 season was associated with exceptionally 
high levels of influenza infection, attributable to the 2009 AH1N1 pandemic strain. 
The 2012-2013 season was also associated with high infection rates, with influenza 
B and AH3 strains dominating, with low activity also observed for the two H1N1 
strains. The 2011-2012 and 2013-2014 seasons were both associated with low levels 
of infection. Overall trends observed across seasons correlated with those reported 
within PHE annual influenza reports [36, 37, 38, 39]. The model estimates for ILI GP 
consultations, respiratory hospitalizations, and respiratory deaths matched the weekly 
trends observed from CPRD and RCGP (ILI), HES (respiratory hospitalizations), and 
ONS (respiratory deaths). 
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4.1 Estimated Reduction in Burden Associated with Vaccina- 
tion of 2- and 3-year-old Children 


The estimated reductions in infections as a result of targeted vaccination of 2- and 
3-year-old children were as expected across age groups, with the highest levels of 
reduction in the 2- to 3- and 4-year-old age groups (Table 6). These age groups 
are those that we would expect to benefit most from direct protection as they were 
targeted for vaccination. Reductions in infection rates were similar across the other 
age groups, although children under the age of 1 experienced greater reductions in 
infection rates. Evaluating across seasons demonstrated that reductions were larger 
for the less severe seasons (2011-2012 and 2013-2014). The reductions were also 
subject to a higher level of uncertainty during less severe seasons, as evidenced by 
generally wider confidence intervals when compared with severe seasons. 


There were similar reductions in the rates of influenza-attributable ILI GP consulta- 
tions, respiratory hospitalizations, and respiratory deaths within each season (Table 
7). The trends across seasons followed a similar trend to infection rates, with greater 
reductions in the two less severe seasons in comparison to the more severe seasons 
for each of the outcomes. Table 8 demonstrates how the reductions in influenza- 
attributable healthcare utilization and outcomes translate into reductions in overall 
respiratory outcomes. There is less variation in reductions across seasons, due to cases 
attributable to other circulating pathogens diluting the effect of influenza vaccination 
(except for ILI consultations, which are highly sensitive to influenza). The impact on 
overall respiratory outcomes has been provided, as they may be easier to interpret 
than influenza-attributable outcomes, which are rarely reported at a population level 
in public health surveillance (virologic surveillance is routinely reported; however, 
laboratory-confirmed hospitalizations, deaths, and GP ILI consultations are not). 


4.2 Comparing Model Estimates with External Estimates of 
Burden 


Comparing our model estimates of morbidity and mortality burden with published 
estimates derived using traditional time series approaches is challenging, as few stud- 
ies reporting on the seasonal burden of influenza in the UK have been published since 
the 2009 H1N1 pandemic. A 2016 publication by Matias et al. reported seasonal 
rates of influenza-attributable hospitalizations and deaths based on data collected 
from HES and ONS between 1997 and 2009 [12]. Our model estimates of influenza- 
attributable hospitalizations (ranging from 34.6—239.3 per 100,000) were higher than 
those reported within the Matias et al. publication (mean seasonal rate of 48 per 
100,000 population). Likewise, for influenza-attributable deaths, our model estimates 
(ranging from 15.1 to 49.9 per 100,000) were higher than those reported by Matias et 
al. (mean seasonal rate of 12 per 100,000). However, it is challenging to determine 
whether the difference is caused by the difference in methodology or differences in 
surveillance data following the 2009 H1N1 pandemic (e.g., introduction of the res- 
piratory DataMart system for virologic in 2009 [29]), which are used for both types 
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of models. In contrast to typical regression time series analysis, the model we have 
developed is highly determined by an assumed model of transmission. However, such 
an underlying model is necessary to be able to estimate reduction in burden for coun- 
terfactual scenarios — something that is not possible in a time series approach. PHE 
annual influenza publications report on laboratory-confirmed intensive care unit and 
high-dependency unit admissions through the UK severe influenza surveillance sys- 
tem. Our model-estimated trends of influenza-attributable hospitalizations across 
seasons compare well with those reported by PHE, except for the 2012-2013 season, 
where they are much higher than those reported by PHE in comparison to the other 
four seasons [39]. This may be reflective of the unusually long period of influenza cir- 
culation that occurred during 2012-2013, which was also characterized by influenza 
B circulating prior to influenza A. 


In 2014, PHE published results estimating the impact of the regional pilot program 
implemented during the 2013-2014 season, in which school children between the ages 
of 4 and 11 years were targeted for vaccination [40]. PHE collected and compared 
data between pilot and non-pilot regions, including data on ILI GP consultations 
and laboratory-confirmed influenza-attributable hospitalizations. The results did not 
reach statistical significance; however, the vaccination program had an estimated im- 
pact of 66% on ILI consultations, and 24% on influenza-attributable hospitalizations 
[40]. In comparison, our model estimated an impact of vaccination of 4.5% on ILI con- 
sultations and 10.7% in influenza-attributable respiratory hospitalizations, although 
these estimates are based on the targeted vaccination of 2- and 3-year-old children 
only. While a direct comparison of the results is not possible, it is encouraging to 
see that the type of reductions estimated by our model could be observed through 
routinely collected surveillance data. 


4.3 Sensitivity of Model Results 


Individual model parameters were impacted by prior distributions (see Supplementary 
Material) as evidenced by sensitivity analysis. However, due to the combination 
of multiple data sources, the results were resilient to changes in parameters, and 
reductions observed in sensitivity analysis were close to reductions estimated in base 
case scenario. 


Further exploration is needed into the sensitivity of results on model assumptions, 
especially surrounding the surveillance model and the way that sensitivity of out- 
comes is modeled. We acknowledge that further exploration will be needed to assess 
the impact of these assumptions on reduction estimates and propose a number of 
alternatives to explore in the section that follows. 


4.4 Model Strengths and Limitations 


In this study, we observed similar susceptibility patterns, effective reproductive values 
and sensitivity patterns of ILI as the previously published model [19]. However, this 
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similarity in itself does not validate the approach, as our approach also shares some of 
the limitations of that model. Most importantly, disconnect between modeled seasons 
did not allow us to model acquired immunity and requires estimation of age-specific 
susceptibility profiles solely from data insufficient for the task. Secondly, assumptions 
of constant values of parameters throughout the season (especially sensitivity) might 
not be a good approximation of how people behave during severe epidemics. Thirdly, 
vaccination is treated as having a simplified dichotomous effect of fully immunizing 
a vaccinated person or not at all, while in some cases the vaccination may solely 
modulate the patient’s susceptibility to influenza. 


This model combines the approach of modeling underlying influenza transmission 
together with a range of healthcare utilization and outcomes in England including 
GP consultations, deaths and hospitalizations. The models for data obtained from 
CPRD are parsimonious, with simple distributional assumptions, accounting only for 
the presence of one time-dependent (and non-age-specific) covariate (RSV). Such a 
simplified model of healthcare utilization and outcomes could in the future be refined 
by more complicated distributional assumptions. Combined with large number of 
parameters such a model can result in overfitting to data — in this case observed in 
fits to ILI GP consultation data. An ideal model, for example, would benefit from a 
linking between outcomes (hospitalizations and deaths) and virological testing, which 
allows use of hypergeometric distribution. 


For the purposes of the model, vaccine efficacy was assumed to be the same between 
nasal and injectable vaccines, with good match for all considered seasons and strains. 
In reality, factors such as seasonal strain drift and differential effectiveness across 
strains could lead to higher variability in vaccine efficacy. The recent publication [41] 
around reduced efficacy of LAIV for H1N1 is not part of the analyses, which may be 
a limitation; however, the assumption of same efficacy between LAIV and IIV will 
negate any material difference in the results. 


Parameters related to outcomes are also estimated on a season-by-season basis, which 
can lead to overfitting to data. We attempted to summarize this inter-seasonal vari- 
ability and gauge the impact of prior information via a sensitivity analysis. Another 
approach could be to estimate parameters jointly while still allowing them to vary 
across seasons. Such approach could explicitly model acquired immunity, allowing for 
the treatment of susceptibility as a dynamic parameter. 


The approach we described here can be extended to additional influenza-related out- 
comes, including broader and non-specific respiratory GP outcomes, as declining rates 
of ILI have been observed over the last 10 years [42]. However, this requires a model 
capable of accounting for other circulating viruses or comprehensive virological surveil- 
lance data. 
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5 Conclusion 


The findings of our model support the claim that extending routine influenza vacci- 
nation to all healthy 2- and 3-year-old children leads to benefits in terms of reduced 
utilization of healthcare resources and fewer respiratory health outcomes and deaths 
within the general population 
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Fig 6. Model-estimated number of weekly influenza-like-illness (ILI) con- 
sultations (grey line) vs Clinical Practice Research Datalink observed num- 
ber of weekly ILI consultations (blue line) 
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Fig 7. Model-estimated number of weekly respiratory hospitalizations 
(grey line) vs observed number of weekly respiratory hospitalizations (blue 
line) 
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Fig 8. Model-estimated number of weekly respiratory deaths (grey line) 
vs observed number of weekly respiratory deaths (blue line) 
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Fig 9. Strain-specific weekly infections for each season, by age group. 
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Fig 10. Comparison of rates of influenza infection and influenza- 
attributable burden between observed (Scenario 1) and modelled (Scenario 
2) values. Horizontal bar is the median, with shaded bar (“hinges”) representing 
25th and 75th percentiles. Vertical bar spans values within 1.5 times inter-quantile 
range from hinges. In seasons 2010-2013 the modelled rates are with targeted vacci- 
nation. In 2013-2014 lack of targeted vaccination is the model. 
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Chapter 5 


Discussion 


The objective of this thesis was to apply Bayesian methods to problems in network 
inference, evidence synthesis for risk assessment and infectious disease modelling. 
While the three problems differed in research questions and methodologies, in all 
three cases we sought to create models that are methodologically novel, fit-for-purpose 
but also generalisable. In one case the new method was implemented as part of new 
statistical software, while in the case of meta-analyses we provided generic and re- 
producible models. In all three cases, while the immediate objectives were achieved, 
new potential directions of inquiry were identified during and after the research. We 
try to avoid restating contents of discussion and conclusion parts of the manuscripts 
included in Chapters 2, 3 and 4, but rather aim provide a short and practical proposal 
for further work in each of the three cases. 


Bayesian networks 


In modelling networks, a new algorithm was devised and implemented to allow for 
presence of cyclical structures in graphical models. In the presented method, graphs 
are scored by combining their marginalised likelihood and graph priors (including 
priors on occurrences of structures such as cycles), which means that the inference 
is fully Bayesian. Efficient implementation of network inference is possible via a 
Markov Chain Monte Carlo program coded in C, which has been modified to al- 
low for modelling of cyclical structures through the use of condensed graphs. In 
the result, the method can efficiently output a full posterior distribution (over space 
of graphs), in contrast to typical approaches. The output of the work on Bayesian 
networks comprises a paper, open-source software code in C, and a further software 
package in R. 
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In the next step, the new approach to modelling cyclic structures should be tested 
on non-linear data, which are common in biological networks. This work should 
proceed in stages, starting with linear approximations of non-linear phenomena but 
ultimately non-linear models of relationships between nodes may be required. Some 
part of these experiments should involve working with longitudinal data. Currently 
the method offers computational benefits, and can be useful as an alternative means 
of describing joint probability distributions through the use of multivariate distribu- 
tions alongside univariate ones, but both methodological work and case studies will 
be needed to better evaluate its ability to learn cyclic structures in causal graphs in 
real settings. The one large scale case study on synthetic interventional data in gene 
regulatory network which we conducted with graph_sampler was promising, but our 
case study was performed on an acyclic causal graph. 


Bayesian meta-analysis in risk assessment 


A novel meta-analysis model was used to characterise differences in toxicokinetic 
parameters across subgroups of the population. Such characterisation is important 
from the viewpoint of chemical risk assessment, where safe levels of exposure to 
chemicals can be better informed through an understanding of intraindividual vari- 
ability. The proposed model addresses issues with input data that are typical in risk 
assessment and offers three modelling advantages over simple meta-analysis mod- 
els. One, accounting for variability in means, including the impact of subgroups (in 
case of polymorphic enzymes this is done by introducing priors and some biologi- 
cally plausible constraints). Two, simultaneous modelling of means and variances. 
Three, a way to combine individual-level and study-level data. The output of this 
work comprises a modelling paper, including generic modelling codes and an appli- 
cation paper in modelling of mixtures of compounds. Further work should concen- 
trate on applying the presented model to existing datasets. At the time of writing, 
we are using the model for two additional analyses of toxicokinetics of enzymes as- 
sociated with CYP2C9 and CYP2C19 genes, which we hope to publish jointly. Peer 
review of these analyses will offer us a chance to improve the core model and in 
particular test the cross-validation approach, which was not used in model building 
for the mixtures of chemicals paper. However, regardless of work on applications, a 
few other methodological questions should be resolved separately. In particular, we 
would like to return to the question of the impact of different measures of dispersion 
and small sample sizes on the final result. As suggested in our work, this should 
involve both a simulation study approach (to understand model performance) and a 
modification of the model to allow for measurement error (e.g. through a generalised 
gamma distribution). 
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Influenza modelling 


In the study of influenza vaccination, a Bayesian model was used to understand the 
impact of counterfactual health policy scenario of vaccinating children in the United 
Kingdom. To this end, parameters of both the epidemiological model (of the spread 
of influenza) and surveillance model (linking latent influenza infections to the ob- 
served healthcare events of different medical diagnoses, virus testing, hospitalisa- 
tions, deaths) were estimated jointly. Using the inferred parameter distributions, 
counterfactual scenarios were simulated across 4 different influenza seasons, pro- 
viding a measure of the impact of an alternative vaccination policy which accounted 
for model uncertainty. A statistical modelling paper based on this work has been 
published, together with additional observational, retrospective study concerning 
the influenza epidemiology. 


The model presented in this thesis was devised with a specific study objective 
and a specific set of data in mind. However, no primary data collection was required 
and the data required for replicating this approach are routinely available in real- 
world observational databases and even in publicly available data sets that already 
exist in some countries. Therefore the model could be adapted to other countries, 
other seasons or even to perform within-season forecasting of epidemics, without 
major modifications to the likelihood function. However, to make the model adapt- 
able and reproducible, additional work will be required. As the first step we propose 
deriving a generic version of the MCMC sampler which could work with different 
types of influenza surveillance data. As a default we suggest implementation in Stan, 
which allows for fast inference on non-linear models and would make this approach 
reproducible. Additionally, we are not aware of any existing generic solutions for 
compartmental models of infectious diseases in Stan, so such a contribution would 
be to the research community at large. 
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